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PURPOSE OF THE BOOK 


Clothing, ornaments, body art and any other form of dress 
have been integral to humankind since the beginning 
of civilisation as a representation of identity, origin, 
and ideology, and before that too, to protect oneself 
against the harsh realities of climate, to ensure security 
and modesty (about the differences and preferences of 
individual societies), to show one’s devotion, to identify 
in a certain travelling clan. Fashion has historically been 


multi-faceted. 


India is often credited with being one of the oldest 
civilisations continuing in the world today. With the world 
changing around this piece of land, and with the context 
of political leadership, ruler, religion, and trade changing 
within the borders of India, along with the changing 
borders of India itself, the concept of fashion has been an 
interesting one to study in these contexts. India is called 
a subcontinent not only because of its size but because it 
houses a plethora of identities. Many experts argue that 
India’s identity draws from its colonisation. Before the 
British had invaded this land, India was a collection of 


ever-changing kingdoms. 


Seamingly Cultural 


India is an interesting country in many senses — 
home to one of the oldest civilisations of the world, 
an amalgamation of many cultures through different 
kingdoms and rulers, colonised by the UK causing 
internal and international trade to be better documented 
but leaving post-colonial trauma in every aspect of Indian 
citizens. Being a secular country that is home to multiple 
religions, tribes, regions with different climates and 
different border influences, different age groups who view 
globalisation in different ways, India has been a melting 
pot of dress and accessories and ornamentation that can 
help us understand the influence of the world and India’s 


influence on the world. 


Fashion has, for many decades now, faced a stigma 
of being superficial and vain. This claim is often made 
ignoring that fashion is one of the few art forms that 
can be presented in everyday life. More so, it is not just 
art that is owned by the elite, colonisers, or as a sign of 
stature owned by the current bourgeoisie like the art in 
galleries; rather, it is representative of every individual 
who decides to partake or even challenge this art form 
as it represents the society it belongs to. This form of 
art challenges everyday beliefs of classism. This claim of 
superficiality has been challenged by those in the fashion 
industry, many historians, and will be challenged in this 


book too. 


Clothing is something that every person has some 


level of access to despite culture, race, background, 
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age, class, etc. Though differences in these can create 
limitations. The use of different items for expression and 
agency are common in everyone. The wearing of clothes 
and accessories in different ways across cultures indicates 
cultural differences ranging from climate to religion, 
and within cultures can talk about ones’ adoption of 
their host culture, or rejection of it or anywhere else on 
the spectrum. Even those who may overtly deny their 
participation in the fashion industry personally or cull 
the value of the industry as a rejection of vanity, are 
unintentional participants communicating their views of 


displeasure through their rejection of modern trends. 


Clothing worn by people has been seen in different 
ways across generations. Although the origins of cloth 
are traced to the need to protect the human body from 
the harsh realities of nature, it soon became a symbol 
of identification. In the commencement of aesthetic 
fashion, clothes were made more for those who wanted 
to display their alignment to power. In most recorded 
cultures, this power could mean the clergy, the royalty, 
or the economically powerful. In most cases, these three 
coincided. Originally, the art of dress was concerned 
with societal normalcy, straying from the masses, and 
more importantly, the bourgeoisie was considered the 
equivalent of self-exile or felo-de-se. It indicates one’s 
desire to fit in and show one’s inclination to be part of 
the crowd. Thus, vanity was not the predilection when 
the dress was concerned. As the masses began to question 


the upper classes and their alleged positioning by God, 
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it became more relevant to change the way clothing was 
seen. These cycles have occurred cyclically changing across 
the decades, resulting in a more personal, rather than 


societal, form of expression in the present-day scenario. 


In a world without uniforms for the daily wearer, 
the opportunity to present oneself differently appears 
every day. In the context of culture, we can often 
see how different forms of dress is a product of many 
facets. It collaborates the internal and the external. The 
internal being the individual wearer’s perceptions, mood, 
ideologies, beliefs, and preferences and the external being 
the acceptance of an outfit by society, the relevance of 
motifs within that culture, the situational context, and 
other factors that change with society. In addition to 
these overlapping but not mutually exclusive factors, it 
also acts as a source of information to those who perceive 
the wearer. This, in most cases, leads to a very subtle but 


important form of social allegiance or social rebellion. 


Living in a world where even our presence is perceived 
by those who we may not perceive — the presence of 
a constant audience, even if a passive, detached one — 
the individual cannot hope to be a separate entity from 
society. Even if they try to remove themselves, a set of 
behaviours are learnt actively and consciously from the 
society we are born into and are difficult to unpack, that 
govern our behaviours. These dogmas create a natural 
resistance to avoid creating a conscious disparity between 


us and the society we come from. 
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Thus, even if we attempt to remove ourselves from 
the perception of the clothes we adorn, it is unlikely such 


a mission would be successful. 


In India, the opportunity to cross-pollinate the 
different forms of dress exist in a possibly rich cauldron. 
However, despite the country often boasting of a deep 
cultural heritage, there is, unfortunately, the limited 
research that has gone into one of the most important 
facets of any culture, expression through fashion, as a form 
of art, modern expression, or cultural amalgamation. It 
has remained purely a form of cultural representation, 


modesty, and exclusion, even in the most modern sense. 


This is opposed directly with the abundant research 
in the areas of dress and culture, especially that of the 
European and American styles. India has often struggled 
with global recognition in all fields as a result of a 
colonial hangover, resulting in clear internalised bigotry 
against the products of the country, both from those in 


the country and outside of it. 


This is not only a matter of lack of global recognition, 
the lack of representation has unfortunately also caused 
gaps in our understanding of historical dress in India and 


the cultural impacts of the same. 


The impact that the British colonisation had on the 
dress of different cultures, erasure of certain styles and how 
the rebellion against power often unites style, and many 
other aspects of historical events and fashion is necessary 


to be analysed. India is a prime example in this context, 
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as it not only has faced colonisation but has come out of 
it is one of the most spoken of countries in all aspects of 
global discussion ranging from economy to society. It is 
only fair to analyse the prevalence of the art of dress in 
India, which has been ignored in its relevance in fashion, 
and understand how the current state of the industry may 
be limiting us and can be made into something of greater 


value. 


We will not only discuss fashion in isolation, as in 
reality, but it also cannot exist in a vacuum. All discussions 
in this book are meant to challenge current beliefs on 
how fashion is perceived by the majority. How fashion 
has advanced societal movements. How the industry is in 
part responsible for subjugation and how this has led to a 


global dismissal of the Indian fashion industry. 


The book is not simply about fashion and should not 
be considered so. Fashion, much like any other aspect 
of humanity, is subject to change with societal change, 
and so here it is being used to map different sociological 
phenomena that one cannot usually see or might ignore 


if they come from a place of bias. 


Thus, Fashion, with respect to this book, will refer 
to the more popular choices of clothing, textile, self, and 


cultural expression for each relevant period. 


It is imperative to understand the impact of all of this 
on the average person and how they used dress to express 
themselves, and how this continues to affect the people 


today with varying forms of fashion. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
FASHION 


“The more abstract is form, the more clear and direct its 


appeal.” 
—Wassily Kandinsky 


In standard circumstances, stereotypical discrimination 
stems from the absence of acknowledging, appreciating, 
and accepting cultural differences and the origin of such 
differences. To grow into a society that can reject this 
default of “other-ing”, we need to learn and incorporate 
skills like introspection, analysis, and critical thinking 
in every member of society and unlearn much more. 
Unfortunately, this remains one of the most difficult 


tasks to ask of an individual. 


To expect an individual to succeed in such a task 
would require them to recognize fault with their process, 
be uncomfortable with decisions they made that they had 
not questioned before and then live-in discomfort before 
arriving at a decision they make for themselves, only to 


constantly repeat this process. 
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To further complicate the situation, critical 
thinking is not a useful tool in isolation as a person who 
partakes in such a philosophy alone will risk ostracizing 
themselves from society. Thus, alongside being critical 
and introspective, the circumstance of your surroundings 


must support your philosophy as well. 


Though across philosophies, people have aimed 
to create a society as mentioned above, achieving this 
is difficult not only because of individual identity and 
ideology but also because there exists a large number of 
people who are unable to access education and other forms 
of knowledge that instil such skill. Many in the world still 
do not speak English, a language that remains the most 
used for formal education and instruction, therefore, the 
meaning of many philosophies is lost in translation even 
now. The expectation of how much has been lost from 


their original languages to English is unfathomable. 


Art is one of the few ways to counter this barrier. Art 
has always been the best way to analyse changing standards 
of society as it not only represents how the world was 
(in terms of beauty standards, economic status, religious 
coding, etc.) in the time it was created by the artist, but it 
also represents how the artist perceived the world around 
them. Any analysis cannot be completely objective for 
this reason. We use the perspectives of those submerged in 
that culture (artist) and the perspective of those viewing 
it together to conclude what that Art represents. Often 


this means that the artist themselves cannot provide 
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a different perspective as they are presenting the world 
around them as it is, and it is perceived in countless 


different ways. 


Fashion, an art form, has a unique advantage. It allows 
the wearer to be the artist and create an aesthetic they 
wish to communicate. It allows the wearer to be either 
submerged with the surroundings like one resounding 
wave or to stand out in a performance meant to be eye- 
catching. Simultaneously, fashion does not eliminate the 
wearer's ability to view the culture they are being perceived 


by, or amalgamate other cultures with changing time. 


Fashion, thus, is one of the few art forms, where art 
cannot, in any terms, be removed from the artist in both 


a colloquial sense and in high fashion. 


Since any form of dress has the same building blocks 
of cloth that are layered as different items of clothing, 
the combinations can vary for everyone in a unique 
way, where even overlaps across cultures can indicate a 
different intention behind the final output. Two people 
from different cultures can wear something very similar 
in very different ways, conveying very different things. 
For example, a decorated skirt or a /ehenga in India might 
be formal wear for many urban women but might be 
considered casual, daily wear in non-urban parts of the 
country; on the other hand, in an unintuitive outcome, a 
similar outfit might be considered a “casual music festival 


wear” in the global north. 
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These anomalies may also exist to unite people from 
different cultures. Where, for example, the adoption 
of goth culture can be assumed by women who wear 
“modest” clothing and women who find empowerment 
in the alternate. The parallels allow one to view and be a 
part of the same subculture, with the ability to question 
their own culture and remove themselves from bias, not 
only because the form of art exists everywhere, but also 
because it is so subjective that each introduction allows 


for a new perception. 


Something like appreciating paintings may take 
years of training, or perhaps incite a sense of ownership 
in the artist. Film analysis, too, differs vastly from film 
appreciation and requires some sense of context for the 


viewer and separates them from the auteur. 


Fashion is more porous than any other form of art as 
it seeps into even the most secluded parts of society. In 
fashion, with the possibilities ranging from haute couture 
to everyday wear, from traditional to alternative, the 
scope for analysis is endless and, luckily, does not belong 


to only the educated, or trained. 


In this book, we will set up a historical context for 
Indian fashion, with reference to global fashion and how 
it was an output for the India of yesterday and remains 
so today. We will further discuss the more contemporary 
forms of fashion and their impact on society and vice 
versa. Since fashion was named thus in earnest in the 


1970s, we will primarily use that as a starting point for 
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global fashion impact analysis, understanding the cyclical 


nature of fashion. 


Since fashion follows either a cyclical or a linear 
timeline (the latter with cases of innovation, like the 
introduction of petrochemicals that now is used in 
almost every cloth adorned by the public), fashion, 
unlike other forms of art, can be tracked and predicted 
with more or less accuracy with time. Studying these 
trends or disruptions that occur in a cyclical manner 
or chronological growths in fashion, we can also see a 
pattern of economic equality (and primarily inequality) 


and societal growth (or setbacks). 


The existence of these cycles is propagated by the 
ingrained idea that “buying validates existence,” a concept 
deeply discussed by an academic in the field of fashion, 
Otto Von Busch, and how this has been fostered by every 


capitalist structure to date. 


There have been many theories associating certain 
trends in fashion with trends in the economy. This can 
be seen very clearly in a theory about how heel sizes grow 
as the economy plummets — a theory that stems from a 
similar theory in the 1920s. In the 1920s George Taylor 
initiated this conversation with what is now known as the 
hemline index. This theorised that the hemlines of skirts 
rise with economic uncertainty and grow with security. 
This, in the era it was theorized, was easy to determine, as 
the cloth was a valuable source that was needed by those 
fighting in the war. This also was directly proportional 


to an increase in price for cloth made of cotton and silk. 
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In the present day, it is harder to draw such direct 
inferences as society has become more of a melting pot 
worldwide, and along with the lack of overt and non- 
strategic warfare, it is important to understand the society 
that a trend comes from and not just a correlation between 
trends in fashion and society. Simply put, correlation, in 


the present-day scenario, is not causation. 


Beyond society, fashion also helps with individual 
agency. As we will discuss in this book, fashion has been 
historically used for subtle forms of rebellion against power 


structures, for protest, recognition and representation. 


This does not end a societal level but continues to exist 
in the micro-universe of an individual. Body autonomy 
and individual agency are where protest begins. Especially 
since fashion has received a lot of hate since it has its 
target audience is predominantly women, the internal 
misogyny that comes with this hate is actively protested 
with participation in the industry. For those who do not 
participate, it may still be a form of rebellion, through the 


removal of oneself. 


These indications of how fashion can be used in 
today’s society and has been used in the past, are directly 
indicative of what the future is to bring us. Since fashion, 
as we already mentioned, is cyclical, do we expect body 
autonomy to decrease in the future as it was in the past? 
Enforcing certain standards of modesty as a culture, 
instead of enfranchising the individual to make this 


decision? Do we see cultural amalgamation in fashion in 
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the future or is it set to be appropriation as it was in the 


past and is today as well? 


These are the questions that mandate the importance 
of analysing not only the fashion industry but also 
individual preferences, and how this makes us participate 


in the economy of fashion and aesthetics. 


The book is intended to challenge these pre-existing 
notions that one would have about this form of art and 


use it to analyse the society that creates it. 
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CONCEPT OF INDIA 
ACROSS THE YEARS 


The Indian subcontinent is an interesting case for anyone 
to study no matter what their field of interest. This 
enigma of a country before colonisation was a cluster 
of smaller kingdoms that regularly changed in size and 
shape due to constant fights for land and power. When 
the British came and colonised the land, they managed to 
unintentionally unite multiple different kingdoms who 


all shared the intention of gaining freedom. 


This unity in ideology and sovereignty created the 
nation-state India, as we see it on most maps today. 
However, despite being under the banner of one country, 
India is still home to a plethora of cultures. Unlike most 
other countries, India’s size, varying climates, historical 
and religious relevance and fashion culture vary with 


every factor. 


India has not only been a producer of materials in 
fashion but also dictated trends across all recordable 


history. 
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Ancient India 


Those from the Indus Valley Civilization used cotton for 
clothing as early as the fifth millennium BCE. This spun 
cotton was used to cloth many civilisations around that 
area, including present-day China and Egypt. Evidence 
has been found of cotton, muslin and calico in Italy 
and Spain brought in by Arab traders. Before patterns 
became symbols of artistic and national interest, mostly 
plain clothes were traded. Egypt has evidence of muslin 
and cotton bandages across the decades being uncovered. 
Whereas the European continent has been found to have 


many pattered materials that originated in India. 


Source: Worlds Oldest Pants, Archeology.com 


One of the greatest finds in the fashion research 
community is the discovery of a pair of extremely 
well-preserved trousers in the Turpan Basic, northeast of 
present-day China. Since pre-World War I, most clothes 
were made of natural materials that disintegrated over 
time; there is little physical evidence of actual materials 


that can be found worldwide in terms of textiles, stitching, 
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and trends. Established in 130 BC, the Silk Road was 
started by the Han dynasty to trade items ranging from 
raw silk to spices. The route covered present-day India in 
the east, China up till its northeastern area, and touched 
present-day Africa through Saudi Arabia. This basin, due 
to its airy and dry climate, was able to provide us with an 


astounding level of preservation. 


Researchers have thus found how, even these 
3300-year-old trousers look eerily similar to what we find 
today not only in style but also in structure, using three 


segments to build the full set. 


Though we can age the wool that is on these trousers, 
there, so far, is limited research on where the intellectual 
propriety of these types of bottom wear came from, where 
the material was sourced, and how it was brought to the 


wearer. 


It is not, however, too much of a stretch to assume 
that if someone living a peasantry life was able to access 
this then the natural trade in that area and throughout the 


Silk Road would have seen imitations of such trousers. 


Indus Valley Civilisation and Fashion 


Dating back to the Mohenjo Daro civilization, the earliest 
preliminary version of clothing was noted on the statue 
of the “Mother Goddess” who was seen wearing a piece 


of cloth tied around her waist. 


This same statue can be seen with jewels covering 


the torso. Aside from statues that wear clothes, that we 
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can infer to be representative of that era, there is little 


evidence of what people in those times wore. 


These statues from Mohenjo-Daro can only be 
progressed to infer further progress in clothing using the 


texts of the era as descriptors of then society. 


The ancient Vedic literature, said to be written 
across different decades by saintly men in the Indian 
subcontinent, states the existence of dyes and materials 
sourced from leaves and barks. In the Rig Veda, there 
is mention of the existence of dyed and embroidered 
(Paridhanand Pesas) garments. The Rig Veda also mentions 
the development of refined fabricating techniques of 


apparel during the Vedic age. 


By the second century CE, the muslin clothes 
produced in the southern part of India were merchandised 
to the Roman Emperors. The evolution of stitched and 
tailored garments in India is traced to be existing even 
before the beginning of the 10% century CE. There is a 
resurgence of this around the 15" century by the Muslim 


empires of India. 


Ancient Civilisation in India 


In the evidence that has been uncovered in the Indus 


valley civilization, we see woven and madder-dyed cotton 
textile fragments from 2,500 BCE. 


This in itself was a discovery that changed the way 
fashion history researchers have seen trade from that era. 


This discovery was able to uncover how large of an impact 
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Indian textile had on the globe, and how this penetrates 


the fashion industry, even today. 


The presence of dye vats and the use of madder-dyed 
and mordant treated materials indicate that the Dravidians 
(a travelling group that then inhabited Mohenjo-Daro), 
had experience and knowledge in the process of dyeing 
cloth and dyeing cloth with negative spaces, which was 


unseen in surrounding areas. 


In these areas, archaeologists also discovered tools that 
could have been used to stitch cloth such as clay spindles 
and bronze needles. Though not many samples survived 
and must have disintegrated with years, the sculptured 
figurines wearing patterned clothing were an indication 


of what was then considered the norm. 


From this, it was logical to conclude that textile 
production, starting from agriculture of cotton to 
spinning and weaving, were standard practice here and 
across the world. The dyeing in existence here makes this 


one segment of fashion history truly stand out. 


Trade between Mohenjo-Daro and Persia, 
Mesopotamia and Egypt were taking place at this early 
time. Early forms of literation in Indian history and even 
mythology often refer to textile arts in great detail. Even 
the Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
written over 2500 years ago, mention the production and 
uses of natural textiles. The detail usually is attributed 
to the need to pass down knowledge across generations, 


which was easier to do in story form. 
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These texts, though they speak of mythology, often 
refer to the times in which they were written. Some texts 
mention the availability of shawls and stoles from present- 
day Gujarat, some mention the availability of patterned 
materials from Calcutta and others of muslin production 


from present-day south India. 


Timelines are hard to gather with these texts, as 
they were adapted throughout the centuries, and mostly 
passed down by word of mouth from teacher to disciple. 
So, though we do have the Vedas — the sacred books of 
Hindu mythology written between 1300-600 BCE, 
speaking of the art of weaving and stories of Buddha 
from the sixth century BC speaking of textile arts — we 
cannot with evidence, confirm if textile production, as 
we see it described in these texts now, existed in the day 


the text was originally written. 


We can, however, infer an approximation of dates 
using these texts as evidence of social growth, and some 
samples like the ones found in the Indus Valley or the 
Turpan Basin as proof of textile production in these 
years. This along with the ancient artwork found in 
the form of statues, pottery, and paintings indicates 
that the inhabitants had a thorough knowledge of resist 
printing, tie-dyeing, zkat and brocade weaving was traded 


worldwide before the British came to monitor this trade. 


Textile Trade 


The centuries of warfare, invasions, migrations, and 


colonisation of India has resulted in the intermingling of 
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peoples. The styles, colours, designs, traditional patterns, 
and techniques of Indian textiles reflect the diversity of 


its people. 


Between 2000 BCE and 1000 BCE, the Dravidian 
people, who had settled into the Indus Valley and 
surrounding areas were invaded by tribes of Aryan herders 
from Persia. The Aryan civilisation had settled in the basin 
of the Ganges River where they formed and functioned 
as an agricultural society. During the following centuries, 
the Aryan civilisation spread throughout northern India. 
Their entry into the subcontinent introduced the trade of 


silk with China using the Silk Road. 


In India too, the production of silk began in the 
Assam Valley, producing strong golden silk, which was 


spun like cotton. 


In Indian history and even the present day, silk is 
a cloth that is reserved for eventful times in a person’s 
life, usually associated with wealth or considered a holy 
cloth. The bodies of Hindus post their demise is covered 
in a silk sheet as a sign of reverence. Women often wear 
silk, either for their full outfit or at least as a token when 
getting married. Silk is also an expensive cloth and so is 


often associated with royalty or economic prosperity. 


The Silk Road was also able to influence trade 
outside of India. India, which was famous for cotton, 
indigo, muslins, and wool, would trade these with 
countries all along Eurasia. Dr Mayke Wagner is one of 


the most prominent researchers in this area, discussing 
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Silk Road fashion in her research work with Deutsches 
Archaologisches Institut. 


Changing Rulers and Their Influence on Fashion 


For the approaching few centuries, many kingdoms 
flourished in all parts of India, constantly pulsating in 
size. This made the cultures of these areas more permeable 
and less isolating than the current divisions seen between 
northern southern India and eastern India than what is 
seen today. In east India, trade with Siam and Java was 
growing, bringing in inspiration from these associated 


cultures as well. 


In the 11" century, when the Mughal Kingdoms were 
expanding, Delhi was made the centre for these kingdoms. 
To establish their wealth and individuality, court artists 
and artisans were often challenged and awarded to invent 
and create modern designs and art that could be worn and 
highlighted to other kingdoms. These were also considered 
demarcations of a kingdom's style and if worn in another 
kingdom, it was a clear indication of the alliance for 
protection from unnecessary war. It is said that the court 
employed four thousand weavers, producing hundreds 
of thousands of garments each year. Trade flourished and 


expanded during the reign of the sultans. 


Many artisanal clothes, shoes, jewellery, and other 
textiles are still preserved today. Though most of this 
material was co-opted by the British during their colonial 


era, the impact it left on Indian fashion has remained. 
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People of the Mughal court wore gold-embroidered 
fabrics of intricately woven, exquisitely designed muslin. 
The linear patterns were often delicately shaded, floral 
motifs. The cloth designs were given special names such 
as flowing water, evening dew and woven air. Silk sari 
cloth was traded to Indonesia and Malaya to be used 
for court clothing. During this period and through 
the 17" century, Indian textile exports increased. The 
Mughal courts of Delhi carried the royal textile arts to 
a level of exquisite delicacy and fineness. These styles in 
more muted tones still are vastly prevalent in the present 
day. Post an almost simultaneous revolution against the 
rich within the mid-1800s, followed by globalisation 
within the later years of this same century and a fight 
for sovereignty in India, resulting in war and partition, a 
most humbling experience in Indian history, (with some 
account for individual culture), there was a worldwide 
distaste for a way the privileged partook in exuberant 


displays of their wealth. 


Though jewels and accessories are still common and 
also the idea of mainstream fashion continues to focus on 
one’s success and separates oneself from society, the way 
this can be done could bea lot more subtle now.. It is more 
common now for people to use either layer of accessories 
to indicate stature, or to use easily recognizable brands to 
do so in the guise of subtlety. The subtlety of fashion has 


now become an indicator of wealth. 


One particular ruler, Akbar, imported Persian artisans 


to figure in his court and style rugs, embroider tent 
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decorations, paint interior cotton hangings and weave 
curtains and garments. The influence of this Persian and 
Islamic design can still clearly be demarcated within the 
Indian textiles from this era and continues to inspire 
designers in present-day India. As this era was associated 
largely with royalty, any fashion design done to inspire a 
sense of wealth and success and thus security does a (not 


so) subtle nod to the present era. 


The tie-dyed cloths produced during the time of the 
Mughal Empire were prized by royalty. They were dyed 
in colourful stripes and patterns on thin muslin cloths 
so printed with gold and silver leaves. Gujarat became a 
prosperous trading centre. Tie and dye form in fashion, 
continues to be something we see today. In Indian 
history, the designs were closer to patterns like Batik, 
nakshas, ambikas, things that drew from mythology and 
nature, whereas the current day includes more abstract 
design. However, the influence cannot be denied. 
In 1498, Vasco da Gama discovered the ocean route 
to India. Textile production increased with the arrival 
of European settlers just like the Portuguese, Dutch, 
French and British. These settlers were competing with 
each other for complete control of the trade of Indian 
cotton goods, unfortunately, as a result, they also began 


competing for a monopoly within India. 


In 1757, a people archipelago Company took control 
of the Ganges valley region, establishing the world as 
a vital trading centre. Embroideries printed cloth, and 


indigo was traded from Gujarat, shawls from Kashmir 
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and silks and muslins from Bengal. By the tip of the 
1700s, Indian textiles were in great demand in Britain. 
Malay Archipelago Company became powerful and 
wealthy, building textile factories and carrying Indian 
goods to Great Britain, Holland, and France. As inland 
traffic networks improved, large Indian cities were also 
exchanging goods. Indian textiles were becoming popular 
in Europe within the design of clothing, wall hangings 
and painted cotton cloths. These articles were unique in 


their design, colour, and use of fadeless dyes. 


Fast-dyed, multi-coloured, Indian hand-painted 
and printed cotton called chintzes, were in great 
demand. Indian textile popularity was so great, that 
British laws were established restricting the importation 
of Indian calico. India was one of the largest and 
most desirable producers of textiles that determined 
clothing styles and patterns in most of Eurasia. 
The introduction of British people within the eastern part 
of India, however, led to a deterioration, which seems 
almost methodical. Since Britain began to dominate 
trade, they were mandating which designs would sell 
well, only as per their customers. So, patterns and designs 
began that drew from Indian culture began to lose their 
influence, and trade was now not a culture-specific art, 
but determined by the demand of a people Elite. 


The deterioration of Indian textile techniques began 
with the introduction of Western industrial methods, 
the commercial Revolution and also the inventions 
that came with it; just like the shuttle, the Mule textile 
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machine made it possible for Britain to spin and weave 
fine threads with great speed. This contributed to the 
decline of Indian artisan textile production and imitated 
them to a tolerable degree that only people with a real 
interest in art, history and artefacts were ready to afford. 
Fashion is fueled by our desires, and in some ways, we 
dress to become our desires. This desire is usually what 
leads fashion to be assumed to be a superficial want over 
a subliminal function of society, are we truly victims of 


fashion or the masters of it? 


As British colonization of India expanded, the 
British East Indian Company took over more and more 
Indian territory. British economic exploitation of India 
increased. There have been many cases now known to us 
where abuse for the purpose of disabling artisans from 
creating products was also seen to completely change the 
market and ensure India was not ready to contribute to 


the export of designer textiles anymore. 


Raw Indian cotton cheaply acquired or acquired 
on the backs of Indian slaves was accustomed to mass- 
producing imitation Indian textiles in British factories. 
These machines manufactured British textiles were then 
sold to Indian buyers, as they were cheaper, not just 
thanks to the origin of production but also since non- 
Britain produced cloth and textile was highly taxed and 
consumers were unable to support the local economy. 
In the early 1800s, more British textiles were exported to 


India than those products made in India for export. This 
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resulted in the decline and destruction of Indian made 


handicraft items. 


After the warfare, the need for Indian independence 
increased. Under the guidance of the many freedom 
fighters, the Indian people were led to boycott British 
textile products and support homegrown products or 
self-made products. This inspired a growing interest in 
the conscious use of Indian made products. Gandhi, 
one significant rebel, supported the expansion and 
development of handicrafts and also the return to 
the standard, ancestral arts of spinning and weaving. 
Handwoven cloth from cotton, which was grown and 
spun in India, continues to be seen as a symbol of 
Indian independence and has even been represented 
within the Indian allegory. Since independence, there 
has been a revival and resurgence of Indian textile 


production. 


There is a growing interest in the continuation of 
inherited techniques and national designs. Government 
organizations are established to assist artists with 
production and marketing. The impact of this textile 
production on the world market encompasses limited 
visibility since textile production remains a victim 
to ‘soft’ colonisation by large, fast-growing fashion 
companies. So, products that hail to India for inspiration 
are limited as compared to those who hail to India for 


manufacturing. 
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Caste and Fashion 


The textile arts of India were not a response to fashion 
trends, but more so were an extension of the ritual of 
generations. Since pre-1920s all fashion was an alliance 
with community, and the Indian community was 
mandated by its strict religious code, and thus a caste 


structure, the textile and fashion business also followed. 


The Indian craftsman belonged to hereditary guilds 
which existed as a part of the caste system’s division of 
labour. These guilds encouraged specialization and 
therefore the perpetuation of “hereditary” skills. The 
textile artist holds a prominent place within Indian society. 
Through his art, he passes on the cultural traditions and 
identities of particular castes. Certain colours and jewels 
were reserved for the “upper castes,” and though these 
saw popularity among the upper castes, these colours 
and jewels were never worn by the producers, usually 
artisans from a different segment of society. This trend, 
unfortunately, continues to be mimicked today, where 
there is a powerful ideal of gatekeeping by the “upper 
castes” when it involves certain varieties of fashion, 
like turban wear, certain jewels, certain hair styles, and 
even the accessorizing of weapons. The shoes, jewellery, 
and clothing that the artists made were distinct, but 
these artists were rarely credited, and distinct objects of 
identification were associated not by family or artisan but 
by the dominion they were ruled under. Through his use 


of stitch, symbol, imagery, form and colour, the textile 
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artist carries on the normal history of past generations 


without proper credit. 


Thus, art and fashion were indoctrinated into being 
seen to be for the privileged whereas the identical in 
production was considered to be manufacturing instead 


of art. 


Religion 


There has been a history of a relationship between 
religious tradition and Indian rural textile design. The 
requirement for textile art deserves a presentation to the 


gods, which caused excellence in technique and style. 


This encouraged the event of craft schools in religious 
centres. Wood engraving printed or painted temple 
cloths called Pachedi were produced in Gujarat. These 
cloths became exterior shrines and were employed in 
outdoor religious ceremonies. Religion also influenced 
the clothing an individual wore. Traditional ritual 
requirements dictated the clothing of a bride, a pregnant 


woman, a lady in mourning or a widow. 


Caste was an output of non-secular structure 
in India, specifically Hinduism, however, it did 
not remain within the bounds of this one religion. 
Since people converted religions to flee oppression, 
albeit unsuccessfully, it was seen in all told religions. 
This also added another dimension to the expression of 
individuals, Christian converts as an example, now wore 


traditional Hindu attire, which was also closely associated 
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with traditional Indian wear, while incorporating more 
conventional ideas of Christianity, now included sarees 
in white or blue colour for weddings in many Christian 
dominated cities instead of traditional colours like red, 
green and gold. However, the way these were worn were 
not changed to mainstream and “upper caste” varieties 
of dress, and they were amalgamations of all the cultures 


these individuals had experienced. 


Colour 


Whether language, culture and identity influence one’s 
ability to perceive visual stimuli differently or not may 
be a widely engaging debate, the more common of this 
debate is that the BBC documentary on an abandoned 
study about the “Himba Colour Perception.” Though the 
evidence for the plausibility of various cultures discerning 
colours with differing levels of accuracy it is certainly 
possible through anecdotal observation, that humans 
and human civilisation as a full has often chosen to 
imitate their surroundings and what theory know and see 
regularly even when it involves fashion. In these cases, art 
does imitate life. One of the outstanding characteristics 
of Indian textiles is the use of colour and the way this was 


incorporated in patterning. 


The colours chosen by the Indian artist, are often 
an instantaneous response to his natural environment, 
as colours were made of naturally existing pigments. 
These colours would be extracted from plants and were 


imaginative products of the artisans. In hotter regions, just 
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like the desert areas, colours are subdued and resonated 
with more earthen tones, the resist, tie-dyed fabrics tackle 
an excellent palette of colours. A number of the tie-dyed 
cloth of Rajasthan consists of red, orange, yellow patterns, 
closely extracted from the identical colour family meant 
to represent the glitter of the sun or sand surrounding 
these areas. Within the forest areas, where the colours of 
the brilliant foliage dominate the natural environment, 
colour is secondary to the formal patterns which 
dominate the designs of textile art. Colour sensitivity and 
an understanding of colour chemistry have resulted in 


the production of Indian cloths of exquisite beauty. 


In Hinduism, and morebroadlytheIndianculture, each 
colourhasitsownconventional meaning orideaattachedtoit. 
Red, which is seen as the colour of affection and keenness, 
is commonly reserved for brides especially in northern 
and northeastern Indian weddings as it symbolizes youth, 


wealth, fertility and fervour. 


Yellow, in Indian cultures, like many other cultures, 
could be a colour frequently related to youth and joy. 
In addition, it is historically seen to represent spring and 
the blossoming of flowers, youth or the other upcoming 


celebrations. 


Indigo is usually a controversial topic within Indian 
history since it is what put India on the worldwide map 
when it came to fashion and clothing in terms of trade 
and dyes. However, the assembly of indigo almost killed 


the remainder of the agriculture industry and also the 
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internal reliance on food crops. Blue and its many shades 
are often attributed to being a more modern alteration 
to the history of humanity over other colours more 
predominantly present within the history of the plants. 
However, this striking colour was desirable both by Indians 
and non-Indians. Indians likened blue colour to a rain- 
filled cloud, or a deity named Krishna (often represented 
with blue skin) and Indira, the King of Gods, associated 
with rain. It was highly desirable by non-Indians since 
the process of production was difficult, time-consuming 
and in many cases repulsive to the human senses. This 
was one of the most prominent agricultural products of 
India; the prominence of the plant and the pigment it 
produced manufactured demand by and for the British 
colonisers who inequitably encouraged production for 
this plant while ignoring the need for production of non- 
commercial crops. Turquoise was also produced in this 
same way using the same crops and was associated with 


the sky and water. 


Saffron, a sort of mix between orange and red, gets its 
name from the most expensive spice in the world, which 
is grown mainly in Kashmir. The colour is defined across 
Hindu culture as that of the earth and of the hermit, 
the devotee who renounces the world. The colour was 
originally associated with godliness and divine sacrifice, 
now it is interestingly associated with the right-wing and 


conservative politics of India. 


Though these colours signify mostly universal 


understandings of colour and the emotion it evokes, there 
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are, of course, certain colour biases based on culture. 
Hinduism, by the benefit of being the largest majority 
religion in the country by a large margin, is bound to 
influence the perception of these colours despite the 
existence of other identities. For example, saffron being 
a colour associated with the ascetic life is now adopted 
by the conservatives of India who use this colour to 
signify their political allegiance. The meaning of this 
colour in the present day is so strongly associated with 
the rightwing ideology that people of alternate ideologies 
are rarely, if ever, seen wearing this colour as a conscious 


or unconscious protest against it. 


This brings into the discourse the subtle but 
important difference between respectful adoption and 
cultural appropriation. Though to participating members 
of a culture, the difference is often clear, outsider 
interpretation is what makes it difficult to understand 
and interpret. Since non-participants of a culture are not 
able to appreciate these minute cultural differences, the 
use of the same are sometimes disrespectful. Often their 
use of symbols can lead to using imagery they might or 
might not ideologically agree with. In another undesirable 
outcome of appropriation, these symbols and cultures are 
capitalised on without proper accreditation or proper 
understanding. Appropriation, as we will discuss in the 
book further, is one of the more important reasons we 
need to be aware of the supply chain, the intentional or 
lack thereof production and symbolism of garments we 


purchase. 
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Tie-dye 


One of the oldest techniques of patterning and dyeing 
that comes from the Indian subcontinent is tie-dye. This 
art form of dyeing fibres is a ‘resist’ technique. This meant 
that the dyeing process involved tying portions of the 
cloth with strings before dipping the cloth into a dye vat. 
The parts of the cloth that were tied would be protected 
from the dye and reveal patterns when the fabric was 
released. This method never really lost popularity, though 
the adoption of tie and dye varied with its association 
across different eras. In the post-world war era, for 
example, the adoption of the concept of ahimsa or that of 
non-violence, derived from Hinduism, was also adopted 
along with the tie and dye method by a large segment of 
the North American population. 


This technique has become very popular in even 
present-day youth culture. Since the pandemic has 
introduced many DIY crafts and new hobbies, making 


tie-dye is an easy venture with satisfying results. 


As India is such a vast country in every sense of the 
word, it is impossible to discount the influence it has 
had on culture worldwide and especially on fashion. 
The adoption of muslin, tie-dye, chintz, check prints, 
florals are all designs that can be seen having originated 
in this country, moreover the technology used today 
for all forms of looming, embroidery and design find 
themselves incorporated in the supply chain of design 
today, however, the contribution both historical and 


contemporary for India is ignored. 
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To understand where this dismissal of certain styles 
comes from, we need to see how the idea of globalisation 
has been corrupted. One of the important factors that led 
to the dismissal of certain styles is the influence of white- 
dominated countries or the “Occident” on the globe, 
whereas, we also witnessed the downright rejection of 
styles offered by other countries. However, if we observe 
closely, we would discover that in reality many of the 


styles offered by the Occident are appropriated versions 
of global and local fashion. 
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TRADE AND ADOPTION 


So far we have seen how Indian cloth, textiles and dyeing 
were a product of indigenous culture and influenced 
surrounding nations through trade. These may be seen 
cropping up across the historical archives of the many 
different countries, the foremost prominent being 
the Indian textiles that were traded in with China and 
Indonesia, and across many other regions of the Asian 


and European continent. 


This trade with Eurasia helped the whole region grow 
simultaneously in terms of artistic expression. India had 
numerous trade links with the surface world and Indian 
textiles were popular within the ancient world. Indian 
silk was popular in Rome in the early centuries of the 
Common Era. Hordes of fragments of cotton material 
originating from Gujarat are found in the Egyptian 
tombs at Fostat, belonging to the fifth century AD. 
Cotton textiles were also exported to China during the 
heydays of the silk route. 


Silk fabrics from south India were exported to 
Indonesia during the 13" century. India also exported 


printed cotton fabrics or chintz to European countries 
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and also the Far East before the Europeans reached India. 
Indian Artisans also traded in Indian cotton and silk 


fabrics, including the famous Dacca muslins. 


One of the most significant trading relationships India 
had before the British Raj was with the Roman merchant 
navy, who were eventually replaced by Arab traders, and 
they, in their turn, were replaced by the Portuguese, after 
Vasco da Gama arrived. Followed by the unhindered 
colonisation of the Indian subcontinent by the English, 
Dutch, French, and Danish. In the end, though, most of 
those countries lost bent land and therefore the British 
Raj became the most important colonisers of India as we 


see it today. 


The trade performed during this time ranged from 
cloths to spices to different forms of arts. As discussed in 
the previous chapter, the Indian textile trade had a great 
impact on all of Eurasia. One of the foremost interesting 
influences Indian textiles had been on the Japanese use of 
embroidered materials used for adornment, upholstery, 
and even everyday wear. These patterns, originally 
embroidered in India, are now seen within the heirloom 
collections of the many households and patterns now 


associated with Japan. 


With the country using Indian resources for nearly 
all their products, textiles were no exception. Bullion 
was sent to India to trade for printed textiles, which were 
then shipped to Indonesia. A considerable proportion 
of the material would then be traded for spices, which 


were sold with the remaining textiles in London for 
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bullion, therefore the three-way trading trips could start 
everywhere again. Lengths of patterned silk, cotton, and 
cotton and silk mixtures, handkerchiefs, neck-scarves, 
and table napkins were shipped in their thousands to 
England. A preferred way of selling cloth was as ‘piece 
goods’, ‘short-ish’ lengths of material in standard yardages 
suitable for, say, a dress or handkerchief. The customers 
made up the finished item by cutting, sewing, or 


hemming, as necessary. 


Tie-dyed silk, a preferred style of dyeing from India 
as we saw before, was used on handkerchiefs from Bengal, 
called “‘bandannas’. These were sold in thousands as 
neck cloths for sailors, agricultural labourers, and other 
working people. These became increasingly popular in 
mainstream fashion and remain so today, in varieties of 
bandannas, scarves and sometimes pocket-squares. These 
often also incorporate other Indian prints just like the 


Ambika print or are available in brocades. 


Muslins, a really thin but sturdy material, from 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were also popular abroad (made 
from cotton material), which was also then adapted into 
Chintz an identical material, usually printed with flowery 


patterns, desirable for its sheen. 


The past traditions of the textile and handlooms 
can still be seen amongst the motifs, patterns, designs, 
and therefore the old techniques of weaving to represent 
nature as styles of art on the textile worn and adorned 
by humans were still employed by the weavers and have 


become increasingly popular across the planet. 
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Brocades as an Indian influence 


Today lots of influential designers within the industry, such 
as Alexander McQueen, Gucci, Louis Vuitton, and others 
use brocade in their work. Brocade weaving, especially 
with gold and silver, has been an age-old tradition in 
India. There are two broad classes of brocades. Brocades 
of pure silk or silk and cotton blends and Zari brocades 
with gold and silver threads. The foremost important 
material in brocade weaving is silk. It facilitates lovely 


weaves, is durable, strong, fine, and smooth. 


Earlier, vegetable dyes were used during weaving. 
These produced fast colours that lasted for pretty much 
a generation and remained as beautiful and vivid as ever. 
Nowadays, aniline dyes have gained popularity as they 
are cheaper, less time-consuming and produce a bigger 
style of colours. The original sort of brocade required 
extensive skill and a keen eye for detail aligned with 
perseverance, therefore the expensive nature of dyeing 
made brocades more popular among the richer segments 
of the textile clientele across the globe. Though this is 
now not true as dyes are cheaper and embroidery can be 
done via machinery, the skill of Indian artisans and its 
historical relevance is what makes brocade a cloth that 
is still utilized in the more luxurious side of fashion and 
barely seen in daily wear or on the more achievable end 


of the style spectrum. 


Brocades would also employ nakshas, a word for 


Indian origin and relevant designs. This forms a crucial 
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part of brocade weaving and separates it from other styles 
of embroidery. Patterning in India started with dyeing 
and negative dyeing but advanced quickly to micro 
weaving in brocades and silks. These materials were often 
embroidered with nakshas, that is, designs, prevailing 
within the surrounding culture, environment, and 


religion of the artisan. 
Changes in Designs Through the Centuries 


Designs and motifs have changed gradually and 
imperceptibly. Popular designs were formal floral motifs 
or scrolls entwined with deer and lions or other bird 
and animal depictions. During the 16" century, the old 
designs were replaced by Persian floral motifs because the 
Mughal empire started diminishing and eventually dying 
out with the British invasion, and gradually, the brocades 
changed the way they were made to suit British tastes. 
Some brocades started depicting English wallpaper designs 
to suit the tastes of the British people in the country and 


rulers who wanted to keep their diplomatic power. 


Source: Master Dyers to the World, Technique and Trade in 
Early Indian Dyed Cotton 
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Patterns, dyeing, and embroidery were so deeply rooted 
within the Indian fashion culture that they were often 
representative of the various houses of rulers, and just 
like having an insignia, different rules would maintain 
consistency of patterns and motifs, wear the patterns 
of their allies and gift their motifs to their allies. The 
image above is referenced from Master Dyers to the World: 
Technique and Trade in Early Indian Dyed Cotton, in 
which a member of the royalty (indicated by style to be a 
Mughal ruler) is inspecting his patterning. The technical 
advancement of Indian dyers is not credited in history. 
Technology, altogether fields has advanced at such an 
accelerating rate since the 1990s the advancements before 
that are forgotten. Indian dyers were rarely credited with 
the knowledge of using mordants to permanently dye 
cotton fibres. Though this data was not shared with the 
whole world, the actual fact that dyed cotton fibres and 
fragments are found on most land does indicate that India 
was answerable for the trade of the identical. We know 
this data of mordants was present in India by at least 
the second century BC since fragments of dyed cotton 
are found within the Indus Valley and Mohenjo-Daro. 
India appeared to have traded with Egypt back in the first 
century BC as is evidenced by their shared knowledge of 
mordants and similar patterns in dyeing and wax resist. 
Ancient Rome also sourced their cotton from India. In 
the 17" century, we observe the discovery of pattern 
making technology in Europe post beginning trade with 


India. There is a transparent correlation in timelines, 
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indicating the clothmakers of Europe gaining techniques 
and inspiration from Indian textile artisans, whereas 
before the trade with India had become commonplace, 
European countries would pattern their clothes with a 
process almost like block painting instead of the method 
of patterning. In excavations in Egypt, which remained a 
hub for international trade throughout history, the micro 
fragments of material found there are categorized as of 
Indian origin (Gujarat) thanks to the dying technique by 
Irwin and Hall. 


‘At first glance, Sawai Ram Singh’s portraits seem the most 
pioneering aspect of his output for its choice of sitters — 
only a maharaja could convince (or coerce) the ladies of the 
zenana to pose.” Aparna Andhare, Curator of Maharaja 
Sawai Man Singh II Museum quoted Sarmaya about 
the photographer prince of Jaipur Maharaja Sawai Ram 
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Singh and the intriguing collection of zenana portraits he 
left behind. They are on display at the Museum in the City 
Palace, Jaipur. 


Featuring a wave pattern, remarkably similar to the 
recent trend of the chevron pattern, and favoured during 
the monsoon, /eheriya is a traditional Rajasthani textile. 
The picture is from the Sawai Ram Singh archives, 
featuring a lady of the zenana draped in a /eheriya dupatta. 
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Floral motifs printed through resist dye methods, 
15 Century 
Washington textile Museum 


The type of cloth is simple to woven cotton. This is 
indicative of the possibility that these materials were 
not traded as luxury items and considered more cost- 
effective. As we saw before, textiles were traded in more 
rough forms and hemmed as per the local requirements 
later. Perhaps they were possibly even central to Egyptian 
clothing for this reason. 
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Bandhani dye motif 
15" Century 
Washington Textile Museum 


We can see from the sample images above, although 
the technology has changed over the last six years, the 
represented art of dyeing continues to be the same. 
Floral motifs and bandhani are still quite common 
across India and became more so popular across the 
globe and also in the modern industry. Though the 
insurgence of such motifs is thought to identify their 
origin in terms of location or textile artisan, India can 
be credited for making and catering to the demand for 
floral, checked and other intricate motifs of clothing. 
Earlier we noted the importance of Indian textiles even in 
Japan. Originally, this trade was dominated by the Dutch, 
who were greatly incentivized to continue this virtual 
monopoly that they enjoyed with Indian traders and 


Japanese consumers during the 16" and 17™ centuries. 
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Interactions between Dutch traders and trade houses 
with Indian artisans confirm the demand for Indian 
origin work in Japan. These letters between the Dutch 
and the artisans mention Indian silks, chintz, dyed 
cotton, including the dyers that were quite popular in 
those days, such as Bengal bandhani and people from the 


Coromandel coast. 


The Maeda family, one of the dominant feudal 
families, is known for his or her collection of imported 
Chinese, Persian and Indian textiles which are now 
preserved in the Kyoto National Museum. Among them 
is an Indian painted cotton textile of a landscape with 
lions, snakes, and plants, highlighted in gold pigment. 
This textile is claimed to be in possession of the third 
Lord of Kaga, Maeda Toshitsune (1594-1658) in 1637 
in Nagasaki where the Dutch and also the Chinese were 
allowed to remain for trade. When the Sencha ceremony 
came into fashion, instead of complicatedly woven textiles 
from Persia and India, painted and printed textiles from 
India was preferred as covers for tea utensils. Indian 
painted textiles were also occasionally made into hanging 


scrolls. 


As a consequence of the admiration of Indian painted 
and printed cotton textiles in Japan, within the 18" 
century Japanese imitations of Indian textiles became 
common, and a number of other instruction manuals 
were published within the late 18" century. Nevertheless, 


since the assembly of such complex patterns was hard to 
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copy and reproduce, specifically the vivid colours are so 
characteristic of Indian printed and painted textiles, the 
important Indian textiles many older families in Japan 
seem to own are clearly more popular than the Japanese 


imitations, which would have been cheaper at the time. 


From the first 17" century, many Europeans and 
Japanese were fascinated by Indian textiles. While 
imitations of Indian printed and painted textiles were 
popular in Europe, in Japan, people still preferred to get 
original Indian textiles, which surpassed their imitations 
in both colour and style. Unlike Europe, where Indian 
textiles were constantly supplied through traders, in Japan 
within the Edo period, the Japanese were not allowed to 
travel abroad and their access to imported objects was 
limited. Besides, Japan had an extended tradition of 
holding objects from foreign cultures in high regard; 
as an example, goods from China had been admired as 
karamono, which originally meant goods brought from 
China but later on, it became an umbrella term for 
all imported goods. Such was the social and cultural 
circumstances within which the Japanese people valued 
imported Indian and Persian textiles. Moreover, the 
contribution of Indian textiles in such ceremonies helped 
increase the worth of items originating from Indian 
artisans over the copied items. As a result of Persian and 
Indian textiles getting used as covers for tea caddies or as 
decoration on hanging scrolls, they were valued as a part 
of the authoritative system of Chanoyu, the name used 


for such tea ceremonies. 
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Due to its immense popularity, Indian influence on 
fashion and therefore the textiles produced in Japan are 
often seen in both private and public collections of today. 
When the Portuguese joined the Dutch in trading with 
India and discovered new trade routes during the 15% 
century, they added to the trade culture in a way that 
changed the shape of the fashion industry, remnants of 


which can still be seen. 


After being defined as “The textile of gentlewomen” 
the Indian origin cotton boomed in demand, forcing 
the less delicate material previously accustomed to 
being pushed out of the market. Using rougher, coarser 
and thus, cheaper cloth as a foundation for embroidery 
and patterning, Indian textiles became an essential 
element within a majority of home furnishings. But 
also within the clothing of individuals ranging across 
all social classes, changing the view held centuries 
ago of it being a price effective good, to becoming 
one staple within the luxury clothing of the upper 
classes to resilient clothing of lower social classes. 
In the late 17" century, when North America was 
colonised, it also became a major consumer of Indian 
cotton. Indian prints were so vast and varied that there 
was a possible scope for it soon monopolise the market 
all at once. This is often proven with the quantity of 
Indian origins prints from these eras that remain today 
in personal collections of old families and clans and in 
recovered pieces across museums. However, this growth 


for India was irksome to the French and English suppliers 
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of silk and wool, so they tried to pass prohibition policies 
that forbade such trade. 


The French seemed mostly successful in providing 
a desirable replacement for Indian origin textiles during 
this era, whereas other countries were not as successful 
till many years later when some chemists within the UK 
and other neighbouring countries started developing new 
dyes and using those to locally print their fabrics. The 
colonisation of India also slowly took far from the facility 
India held because of the main provider of printed fabrics 
across the globe. 


Hanging of painted and dyed cotton made in western India 
for the British market, late 17°, or early 18" century. 
Museum no. IS.156-1953. 
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Textiles have along and distinguished history in the Indian 
sub-continent. The technique of mordant dyeing, which 
gives intense colours that do not fade, has been used. by 
Indian textile workers since the second millennium BC. 
Until at least the 18" century, India was able to produce 
technically much more advanced textiles than Europe 


could. 


Dyeing Techniques 


Distinctive features of Indian textiles include the 
employment of madder dye, which provides a vibrant 
red, and an identical range of decorative motifs. Madder 
comes from the roots of a herbaceous climbing plant 
called ‘chay’. When grown on soil rich in calcium from 
crushed seashells (as occurs near estuaries in certain parts 
of South India) this plant will produce an intense, glowing 
red dye. This dye was particularly exploited within the 
production of chintz, as was violet-blue indigo, a dye 


obtained from a legume. 


Inspiration From Nature Babur, the primary 
Mughal emperor of India (reigned 1526-30), was an 
excellent lover of plants and organised the building of 
the many beautiful gardens in his new territories. His 
love of flowers was shared by later generations of Mughal 
emperors, particularly Jahangir (reigned 1605-27) who 
asked his artist Mansur to colour over 100 spring flowers. 
The naturistically treated flowers painted by Mansur and 
other artists for Jahangir became more stylised under 


Emperor and evolved into a widely used decorative motif. 
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This particular device spread into general commercial 
use, undergoing many changes during the late 17% 
and 18™ centuries as a result of European and Chinese 
influences and was still utilized in designs on products 
sent to the European demand within the 18" century at 
the peak of the textile trade. Many 18%-century chintz 
palampores, or bed coverings, feature a central tree growing 
from a rocky mound or arising from water surrounded by 
sacred lotuses and marine creatures. The tree is flanked 
by vases, animals, or birds and also the design includes a 
series of narrow and broad borders of undulating patterns 
supported flowers and leaves. The flowering tree’s 
original relationship to the traditional symbol of wish- 
fulfilment or the tree of life was probably long forgotten 
by this point, but the motif itself was still desirable. 
Not only did India’s diverse flora and fauna influence 
the assembly of clothing, but the literature that more 
experienced the country, with its roots in naturalism and 
religion, and therefore the country’s historic disposition 
to godliness, clothing became the representation of stories 
and mythology and was even governed per se, because it 


is in many cultures. 
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MATTERS 


Since time has passed post colonisation, the roots of what is 
considered to be “classy” vs “gaudy” have found themselves 
within the hands of those who were once colonisers. 
In the mid-2010s the jarring information about how truth 
colours, figuratively and literally speaking, of Greek art, 
were suppressed. In 2008, Fabio Barry, a historian who is 
now at Stanford, complained that a boldly coloured re- 
creation of a statue of Emperor Augustus at the Vatican 


Museum looked “like a cross-dresser trying to hail a taxi.” 


“The traditional idea of all-whiteness was so 
cherished that they were visiting make their point that 
it absolutely was colourful.” This disorientation of seeing 
colour comes from its association with what is not white, 
what is not cultured. So, when art uncovered in nations 
that do not seem to be predominantly Caucasian in the 
race, is colourful, it is deemed acceptable, but when it 
involves art that is uncovered in nations that are now 
predominantly white, there is a fear of losing the “class” 


of inherent whiteness. 
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This latent colonisation has led people to believe 
patterns and colours of certain hues, are tasteless. Though 
the instinct is to believe this is often the natural progression 
ofart, we must question where this progression comes from. 
These assumptions lead us to an understanding of cultural, 
ethnic, and racial presumptions and lots of internalized 
bigotry and systematic oppression makes us believe that 
the lesser the pattern the greater the class/artistic value. 
As the artist and critic David Batchelor write in his 2000 
book, “Chromophobia,” at a specific point ignorance 
becomes willful denial — a reasonably “negative 
hallucination” within which we refuse to work out what 


is before our eyes. 
This chromophobia has extended into fashion too. 


The culture of the Indian fashion scenario is popular 
for its elegance, patterns, heritage, adaptability and bright 
colours. This fact is in fact, highly obsessed with India 
being one of the most players within the textile export 
Industry, as per the Indian Brand Equity Foundation 
(IBEF). 


The fashion industry in India covers a good range 
of clothing from ornate clothes designed for wedding 
ceremonies to casual wear. The Indian traditional 
techniques of embroidery like Crewel, Chikhan, and 
Zardosi have paved their way into the international 
forefront of fashion runway portraying Indo-western 
clothing during a fusion of the simplest of East and West. 


aside from these, India also represents a singular blend of 
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sarees woven in silk and cotton-like Kanjivaram, Mysore, 
Pochampalli, Jamdani, Blucher, Pithani, Benarasi, 
Bandhini, Sambhalpuri etc. 


Making a sweeping surge into today’s global scenario, 
the style industry in India is an amalgamation of dynamic 
conventions. From ethnic to western, salwar kameez 
to high-street fashion; industry in India has definitely 
seasoned a milieu of transformations. Needless to 
mention, the style industry in India has been advantaged 
by thousands of years of rich tradition behind it and 
therefore the knowledge because the vogue of sewn 


garments has existed in India ever since ancient history. 


However, despite having multiple styles of garments 
for all occasions, and having a history in exporting 
patterned and plain cloth, Indian fashion has adapted to 
more global vogue concepts but has yet to influence the 


market in an impactful way. 


In 1985, Donna Karan, one every of the world’s most 
influential celebrities within the industry, for her first 
collection on her own after 11 years designing for Anne 
Klein, introduced America to her concept of “Seven Easy 
Pieces”. This movement came at a time when the planet 
was becoming more globalized and girls entering male- 
dominated workforces were expected to decorate in ways 
that mimicked them. 


Karan’s collection has supported the thought 
that with the proper basics, a woman, her audience, 


could accomplish anything. It certainly struck a note 
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together with her audience at a flash when women were 
transcending career stereotypes and going to shatter the 


glass ceilings of corporations and politics. 


This revolution though, begs the question; who were 
these dress items basics for? The formulation of those 
classics, draw from the internalized idea of chromophobia, 
mentioned above. Western clothes with no patterns, 
solid and muted colours are considered “basics.” But in 
a culture, where the workforce is dominated by tribes, 
where camouflage is more important, this may not be 


true. 


Each culture, country, etc., should ideally, for the sake 
of functionality, have its own understanding of basics, but 
thanks to the western takeover of the style industry, it is 
hard to include a unique cultural background in fashion, 
the more probable route is adapting mode fashion into 


cultural fashion. 


It is important to question, where these trends 
come from and to whom they cater. Within cultures, 
there is also an oversized segment of individuals having 
a private identity of expression. This expression if not 
impacted by their surrounding culture directly is made 


by manufactured demand. 


Manufactured demand is the understanding that 
particular craving, desire, or demand for a product only 


exists due to an awareness created for this product. 


In the case of fashion, an individual who has not 


been marketed an item of clothing will never feel a desire 
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for it. This together with the mere exposure effect (I.E., 
constant exposure to trends make one feel a requirement 
for them, whether or not originally it absolutely was 
undesirable). These phenomena occurring together, 
create a requirement for contemporary trends and thus, 


trend cycles become the forefront. 


The subtext of this book is to also understand the 
difference between people pursuing trends and other 
people pursuing fashion. What differentiates these and 
what is the aim of either. 
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HIGH POINTS OF FASHION 
IN INDIA 


Image: Fashion scene in Ancient Civilization. 
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Image: Fusion Fashion in present-day India 


Image Source: Pinterest 


In previous chapters, we have seen how the colonisation 
of India was impacted in terms of the trade of cloth and 
how what is not associated with Indian patterns today 
worldwide found its origin in India. The advent of the 
“British Raj” is partly to blame for this shift and lack of 
association. In the above picture, many of the items we 
see can be worn in the 21 century and are not associated 


with Indian culture. 


The cropped jacket of the patriarch figure in the 
image. The long silver jewellery has remained a classic 
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across all time periods. Harem pants. Jewelled belts and 
other prominent forms of clothes. In Ancient Indian 
culture alongside many other cultures, wearing one’s 


wealth was the easiest way to distinguish 


These were commonly worn by Indian royalty 
and upper classes. As we mentioned before, the British 
soldiers did attempt to adapt to Indian culture originally 
when making court visits, wearing what were “gifts” from 
rulers than to court. However, after a mandate from 
the queen saying British soldiers do not need to abide 
by Indian standards, implying that the extravagance of 
the Indian form of dress was like mimicking a costume 
party, the British stalled their adoption of Indian dress. 
This, unfortunately, led to them ordering their Indian 
subordinates to dress in a uniform or in subdued forms 
of dress mimicking them. It can be seen as the original 
point of subliminal subjugation when it came to cultural 


expression. 


Shown in a white sari on right is Rami Lakshmi 
Ammani, queen of the Wadiyar ruler of Mysore and 
adoptive grandmother of Krishnaraja Wadiyar III. 


All of the royal descent is seen wearing lush amounts 


of jewellery indicating status both social and familial. 
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Court of Mysore in Southern India Painted by Thomas 
Hickey in circa, 1805. Source: Sothebys 


The use of gold, silver, jewels, has always been a way 
to display, not only family wealth but also give women 
agency. Since, historically, women have not been allowed 
access to the income economy directly and depended on 
their partners and in many cultures been removed from 
their families post-marriage and considered part of her 
husband’s family (to an extent wherein some parts of 
India women would be given a new name chosen by he 
husband, often a feminized version of the husband’s name, 
to indicate how she was a part of him, losing her own 
identity in a new family and often new society). Many 
of these women were sent with jewels and jewellery. This 
was a gift given to the bride and her new family but was 
also a form of agency. It was a form of reassurance that, 
if need be, the woman would be able to sell her jewellery 


and get quick access to money for whatever she needed. 
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In many parts of India, this jewellery was also a set 
of heirlooms, not only representing a family’s status, but 
a family’s history, alliances, religious past, and migration 


patterns. 


When the British took many of the riches from India, 
this structure of wealth and agency that was accounted 
to Indians was changed and taken away from not only 
families who were working to make their place in society 
(something that was directly related to commercial 
success at the time), but also women and their agency in 


a family they were not born into. 


It is also important to note who we consider this 
wealth to belong to. Even though it was often stolen and 
appropriated by the British, the producers of these jewels 
and metals used to make jewellery were disproportionately 
people from “lower castes” who were exploited in either 
slavery or in extremely low paid wage labour unequal to 
the value of their work. 
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Many early photographers in India were hobbyists 
employed by the British government. Benjamin Simpson 
was one such amateur lensman, who worked in the 
Indian Medical Service and shot in the northern and 
eastern regions of the subcontinent. This image is from a 
rare album of his photos called ‘Aborigines of India and 
dating back to the 1860s. 


We can see them wearing unstitched wrap around on 
the waist, which seems to be pleated in front with a slit to 
allow movement. Along with jewellery and in some cases 


a form of the headwrap. 


In this image we can see the person photographed 
wearing a side sling holster for their weapon, and silver- 


toned (metal is unknown) jewellery. 


The hair is cut in what is present-day known as an 


undercut. 


Aside from a single buttoned coat, the person is not 


wearing a shirt or any other top wear. 
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Lithograph of “Chulikata Mishmi.’ From ‘Aborigines 
of India,’ attributed to Benjamin Simpson, 1860s 


‘The People of India started as a personal project and 
turned into an imperial undertaking. 


Commissioned by the Governor-General turned the 
first Viceroy of India, Lord Canning, the album sought 


to document the ‘castes and tribes of Hindustan.’ 
We see here the two women standing with sticks, the 


reason for which is unknown. 


While one woman is not wearing any footwear 
the other two in the image are wearing flat shoes with 


upturned toes. 


All three have their hair braided and turned into itself 


to be tied in a unique fashion. 


Object: Photo of ‘Kunaits,’ Shimla from The People 


of India album from the Sarmaya collection 


The lines in the history of what was justified labour 


are hard to demarcate economically, but in any humane 
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perspective, especially in retrospect, we can see that any 
person producing an artisanal product should not be paid 
less than the basic amount needed for survival (in case 


they were paid at all). 


>= ~~ -- 


When Horace Van Ruith (1839-1923) visited India in 
the 1880s, he established a studio in Bombay from where 


~ 


he painted some of the most magnificent and detailed 
works of art capturing the Indian milieu. His paintings 
on India portrayed the local people and captured their 
daily lives, from leisure activities to various trades. His 
most important Indian painting remains, “A Brahmin 
Household” which portrays the tranquillity of a family 


moment. 


Here we can see that despite having painted a relaxed 
scenario, in an “upper caste” household the men were 
dressed in simple garments, whereas the woman is still 
shown to be more dressed up with vibrant colours, jewels 
and flowers adorning her body. Moreover, the scene is 


strewn with interesting objects such as pooja thalis, copper 
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vessels, literature scripts, metallic bells and a couple of 
pigeons giving the painting a tangible presence. How 
art, fashion and accessories have thus travelled the world 
and lost their association to their origins is not only a 
sign of how globalisation ignores the artist but also how 
truly even something as personal as dressing every day, 
dressing as per your culture or choosing not to dress in 
any way that seems to align to any historical relevance or 
fashion trends is still part of how the capitalist output of 
globalisation affects us. This is one of the reasons fashions 
is so important, not only to participate in but also to 
question oneself consistently on how we can effectively 
alienate a system that has consistently oppressed 
magnitudes of people. 


The fashion scene in India during British Raj. Image 
Source: Pinterest 
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Pre-independence, the influence of the global north 
was increasing in India and the influence India had on 
the rest of the world was decreasing systematically. Since 
Britain had taken over the trade of cloth and materials, 
and abused, injured, and killed many artisans so that 
production would be monopolized by them, the impact 
Indian culture had outside the sub-continent was not 


even subliminal. 


In the 1920s and 1930s, fashion was at the forefront 
of American culture. Having just come out of a dip in 
economy and health due to the great depression and the 
bubonic plague people were ready to express and dress for 
every event as soon as the country was on its feet again. 
This decade is also termed the “Charleston Era in the 
Fashion world. In this era, women discarded restricted 
fashion, the bigger bulkier outfits which restricted rapid 
movement and also used more cloth, was counter- 
productive to communities who wanted freedom, 
enjoyment and wanted to feel glamourous at lower costs. 
Women’s fashion, thus, switched over to comfortable 


clothes like skirts and trousers. 
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The western influence made its way into the system 
in India way past pageantry. The indication that the 
royals were connected to the colonisers more closely, 
was away keeping one’s subjects under control. A subtle 
way to signal to your subjects that you are a modern, 
forward-thinking leader was to eschew all traditional 
jewellery and pomp and go full Saville Row. For 
queens, this could take the form of western hairstyles. 
Like the flapper-era finger curls seen here on Maharani 
Vijaya Raje Scindia, later the Rajmata of Gwalior. 
Object: Platinum print of Maharani Vijaya Raje Scindia 
and Maharaja Jivajirao Scindia of Gwalior, 1941, by 


Hamilton Studios, Bombay from the Sarmaya collection 


In India, the normal styles of dress began to mimic 
these. Cholis in India were decorated with sequin work 
similar to the work of Charleston dresses. These dresses 
were long-sleeved and were made using lace, satin, 
cotton, or silk. Sarees were made with thinner materials 
to provide a more neutral complex body part, just like 
how within the 1920s a more boyish figure was idolized, 
where the arm and mid-sleeve blouse also became quite 
popular. Post the 30s fashion in India was dominated by 
either abiding by traditional fashion rules to rebel against 
Brits, or to go along with the American types of dress 
to appear modern and self-reliant enough to not need 


British rule. 


Once this era ended, within the 1970s to 1990s 


fashion in urban India and its media mostly aligned with 
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fashion within the west. The Disco era brought in large 
voluminous hair, glitter in clothing, chiffon so that the 
materials of sarees and suits flowed freely. The fusion of 
Indian wear with western wear was an amalgamation 
meant to appease both traditional Indians, and progressive 


Indians. 


The 1980s also marked the active participation of 
ladies within the Indian industry and altering Indian 
attitudes towards multiculturalism, after all the concept of 
multiculturalism presented here was “upper caste”, north 
Indian culture and American culture, with little respect to 
other castes, classes, religions, locations not only in India 
but also avoiding the bulk within the states. This trend 
continued within the 90s with the arrival of full-sleeve 
salwar kameez, floral dresses, long skirts, denim, shades, 
and dungarees. The decades following the 90s are touted 
to be the time when Indians adopted more westernized 


concepts within fashion making bold and trendy choices. 


In the present century, the style industry in India 
was able to establish itself with more pomp, allowing 
magazines, shows, events to any or all be maintained 
within the industry, not only as an influence of media 
but independently of this too. As women became 
more incorporated into the men, they were able to 
attain bodily agency too, pants, short skirts, and bold 
costumes and fashion became more cosmopolitan than 


region-specific. 


Even the age before which brought in sarees with 


longer sleeve lengths and better necks to imitate more 
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boyish silhouettes started dissipating to incorporate 
Halter-neck, backless blouses, and other more risqué 
cuts. Sarees are draped mostly in Gujarati style, and it 
would be right to mention that the Indian fashion scene 
is greatly influenced by its screenland time and again. 
This in fact failed to trickle down to all parts of India. In 
rural India, women are still seen wearing more traditional 
versions of even Indian clothing and not partaking in 
western wear the least bit, whether or not the lads of the 


village do wear western wane occasion. 


The way the saree is worn moreover is additionally 
indicative of where one comes from, different states 
have other ways to tie the long material on the body, 
and also the Gujarati or Punjabi style seen so commonly 
is typically worn by class Indians who are already 
descendants of decades of familial wealth and have 
but frequently questioned why their style is taken into 
account default. The way a saree is tied may be a clear 
indicator of sophistication and origin and has remained 


unaffected by this alteration in Indian fashion. 


One of the most important contributions that 
changed how Indians perceive their own traditional 
clothing forever was the introduction of Brands. Before 
the present state of relaxed import and export of fashion 
and garments, people either got access to locally made 
clothes that were unbranded or traditional or were ready 
to get access to brands from relatives who migrated 
abroad or travelled frequently. This became an indication 


of sophistication superiority and wealth within the 
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eyes of those who had such access. having the ability to 
flaunt your wealth and connections to wealthy countries 
was uncommon and thus desirable. This made the 
bourgeoisie create an environment where unbranded 
clothes and traditional clothes not made for giant events 
(like weddings) made you lack class and class. Though this 
was not overtly a casteist issue and will be countered to be 
simply an economic issue, with the systematic oppression 
of “lower castes” where economic success was difficult 
to attain and access to what was considered modern was 


hindered it had been very clearly a caste divider too. 


When certain brands entered India, like Lacrosse, 
Polo, Bata, Hidesign, etc., which offered clothes 
at relatively cheaper prices than having to travel 
internationally, the category divide did not decrease, 
it ironically increased, causing those within the upper 
classes, for the sake of distinction purchasing from brands 
that were not present in India and high-class designer 
brands. Since then, numerous national and global brands 
have built up themselves in the Indian garment industry. 
Branded attire has marked a big contribution to the 


evolution of the Indian rag trade. 


The current generation contains a demarcated 
growing trend of Fusion wear. The blend of latest, 
vintage and indo-western has become tremendously 
popular over the last few years. What makes these things 
that have existed throughout history in Indian fashion, 
is simply that they are not worn in layers but additional 
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simplistic forms. Since the silhouette preferable within 
the mainstream today is more flattering of an individual’s 
body than adjusting it to 1 predetermined desired form. 
Fusion wear is gaining enormous popularity with the 
introduction of the long maxi with collars, crop-tops, 
heavy-duty capes, and tunics. While, kurtas, lehengas, 
indo-western tops and spaghetti kurtas are turning plenty 
of heads. Even larger Indian fashion brands have begun 
to include these styles in their runway shows. the style 
trend in India has been influenced by foreign designers 
and types who also introduced the concept of corporate 
dressing. the company style survives up to now with one 
more element of modernity ensuing the fusion wear. 


Bottom of Form 


India is a land of “multiculturalism,” and even with 
its systematic casteism and classist structure presents is 
able to use this term, by presenting only a section of the 
country’s culture to still boast of its massive diversity. 
We have so far discussed the influence of Indian trade in 
textile and fashion from the beginning with Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa till globalisation. Throughout history, 
we have seen how India has impacted and been impacted 


by the fashion industry. 


According to a report by the Economic Times, the 
Fashion Industry in India has seen a growth of USD 100 
billion and ata CAGR of 8-10 per cent offline, the online 
fashion segment is expected to grow by 15-20 per cent 


over the next five years starting from 2020. The market 
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for the fashion industry in India, especially for women, is 


quite lucrative in terms of scope and variety. 


Presently, while the swift growth of global access to 
the internet, media, and all that it offers has popularized 
the western influence of fashion, specifically formal and 
corporate wear, the pandemic has also forced people into 
making do with a lot of the material they already own. 
Causing a revival in the appreciation for ethnic wear, and 


western wear made from ethnic materials and patterns. 


Of late, the international fashion brands have begun 
to focus on the immense potential of this sector offering 
heaps of opportunities to the in-house fashion designers. 
Though the Indian fashion industry has expanded to 
such an extent, fashion still has deeply colonial roots, 
that Indians may see themselves at par with international 
brands, but the respect is not reciprocated from 
international brands to the Indian fashion scene. 
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The tradition of wearing jewellery in India finds its roots 
in antiquity. For the splendidly rich, and “upper caste” 
citizens, ropes of pearls, rubies, and sapphires along with 
dripping gold and diamonds formed a part of everyday 
dressing. This was so ingrained in the culture that 
different stones were also ascribed astrological meaning 
(a philosophy very core to Indian culture) and often 


“prescribed” to help people resolve issues in their life. 


For the poorer, and consequently “lower castes,” albeit 
in a vastly smaller quantity, the tradition of jewellery 
played an equally important role in life. However, more 
peculiarly and unlike the rest of the urban world, jewellery 


was never the sole terrain of women or goddesses. 


In the world of India, people of all genders were seen 
dazzling in the grandest pieces of jewellery and unlike 
many other forms of dress, there was no religious barrier 
to this in the subcontinent. Maharajas and Mughals 
alike were seen wearing ornamental pieces to showcase 
their wealth, adorned as emblems of decades of power, 
prosperity and stateliness, the Indian courts often saw the 


men wearing the most lavish of these jewels. 


These jewels were not only seen in what we consider 
conventional jewellery today but the shoes, called jootis, 
of the time, weapons and turbans were also seen studded 


with precious stones. 


The styles of jewellery often changed from court 
to court. From Mughal and Hindu courts to the 
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courts in the post-Mughal and British era, these 
precious gems received multiple makeovers. As 
cross-cultural interactions increased, the jewellery 
of these men found various languages of expression. 
These jewels were also sometimes exchanged to gain 
favour from surrounding or allied kingdoms. Ifa certain 
jewel or emblem was seen belonging to one kingdom 
on the ruler of another, it was often a sign of allyship or 


kinship. 


Albeit mitigated and largely reserved for women, the 
tradition of wearing jewels among men is still present in 
India. A close survey will often reveal to us the lingering 


remnants of a tradition where men still wear the jewellery. 
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One of the most popular examples of the interaction of 
the British Raj and Indian designers during the colonial 


era is the infamous peacock dress. 


The dress made of Lady Curzon was designed and 
commissioned by the famous House of Worth, which 
till date is the biggest name in Historical fashion and 


costuming. 


After the State Ball on January 6, 1903, the fashion 
world could not stop talking about Lady Curzon’s 
“peacock dress”. The Zari embroidered gown became so 
famous that it set a trend amidst aristocrats to get their 
gowns, handmade in India. The gown, embroidered in 
alternating peacock feather patterns was embellished 
with glass beads, rhinestones, and shimmering green 
beetle wings, & weighed almost five kilos! But it was 
not just Lady Curzon who was driving patronage for 
Indian crafts - her husband conceptualised a large- 
scale Art Exhibition feat. artisanship from across India. 
The dress was made embroidered with gold and silver 


wire, beetle wings and hemmed with real flowers. 


This dress, as beautiful as it was, was more than just 
a fashion statement. It was an indication of power. Not 
only by the royalty, or even by the Curzon family, but 
even the power the House of Worth and other industries 


had on the production line in India. 


Despite what is most admired about this dress today, 
the value of it is still attributed to the House of Worth, 


while the embroiders remain nameless. 
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This was a common trend seen in how Indian 
influence on fashion was discarded and continues to be 


done so similarly even today. 


Jean-Phillipe Worth (1856-1926), younger son of 
Charles Frederick Worth, British couturier, historically 
known as ‘the Father of Haute Couture and founder of 
the iconic House of Worth, mentioned above. House 
of Worth designed and created luxurious high fashion 
gowns for women of British and European aristocracy. 
After his father’s passing, Jean-Phillipe became the head 


of the Worth couture empire. 


His fascination with India and access to workmanship 
here influence all of his work. The use of real flowers 


to hem dresses was inspired by flowers being common 
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accessories for middle-class Indians throughout history, 
the peacock, today the national bird of India, which was 
always valued in Indian history, mythology, and religion, 
even by different kings and kingdoms inspired the pattern 
of the dress. 


From the 19" century to theearly20" century, there was 
a long-standing relationship between the House of Worth, 
Paris and Indian weavers, embroiderers and textile workers. 
Fabrics like silk, silk jacquard, muslin, heavily embroidered 
fabric panels used to be sourced from the hubs of this 
Indian craftsmanship and sent to Paris to be converted 
to ornate high fashion gowns for the noble, rich and 
affluent women of Europe and England. Image Source: 
‘A Century of Fashion’ by Jean-Phillipe Worth, 1928. 
The image comes with a footnote -” A costume made in 
twenty-four hours. Image is taken from Sachaverelle on 


Flickr 
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THE FREEDOM STRUGGLE 
AND OUTFITS OF 
REBELLION 


Despite its reputation for being superficial, fashion has in 
very real ways been incorporated into rebellion. Not just 
for the youth trying to find themselves, or individuals 
expressing their wants and needs through silent 
expression, but also in rebellion for the agency, identity 


and in this case national sovereignty. 


As we have mentioned before, every country, 
including India, is a collection of different cultures, 
naturalized citizens, and immigrants aside, even citizens 
born within borders of a country are all influenced 
by many different factors, religions, family histories 
making their individual perception of fashion and their 
expression using the same vastly different. Therefore, 
it is easy to understand how validating an identity or 
pretesting against it can make you individually express 
yourself, especially when this expression requires one 
to associate strongly with one community and isolate 


strongly from another. 
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Frequently, Muslim women are subjected to harsh 
criticism, whether they abide by wearing a Hijab or decide 
against it. This has become so accepted in discourse that 
France, boasting of being progressive has banned any 
version of the Hijab, under the guise of equitable religious 
expression, but can be seen to be a form of oppression and 
denying agency to those in a minority religion. On the 
opposite end of the spectrum. A country like Iran, which 
did not enforce women wearing a Hijab pre- Iranian war, 
has now become stricter in this form of direct influence 


on its people. 


Fashion, in general, has always been a way of 
influencing the population, and the target for this is in 
most cases disproportionately, women. In the above two 
cases, women’s bodies are being policed for what should 
be an individual decision, to control how any entire 


country perceives a certain religion. 


Aside from this, across religions, women tend to be 
policed for the behaviours of men, depending on their 
outfits, and this ranges from what is considered the 
standard in that country. In a documentary by Vice on 
the increasing number of gang rapes in Bangladesh, one 
can see how the level of crime (though the majority of it is 
denied, unreported or hidden for the sake of reputation), 
is blamed on what the women in these situations were 
wearing. Though Bangladesh as a whole, is in general 
a more conservative country and thus a majority of 
women in that country dress in clothes that cover more 


of their body, this is still considered too revealing by the 
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misogynistic people who dismiss rape as an act of desire 


propagated by these women. 


The same logic exists in more progressive countries, 
where, even though the standard of women wearing 
certain clothes is more liberal, no amount of covering 
up is enough. This idea of policing the way women 
are dressed very directly impacts the way women are 
perceived. If the elected body on a location chooses to 
vilify the outfit rather than the crime, the outfit is what 
will be understood as the problem by those within the 


nation. 


This unfortunately puts women in an uncomfortable 
position of choosing personal safety and rebellion. We 
will, however, discuss in further chapters, how in some 
cases, outfits can be symbols of protest for women who 


have been wronged. 


Aside from only controlling the bodily agency of a 
nation’s women, fashion has also been seen to be a way 
to move the people of a nation to fight for sovereignty. In 
India, during the freedom struggle, Gandhi, who is now 
remembered as one of the key members leading to India’s 
freedom, used his influence to convince his followers to 
not only spin their own cotton and khadi but only use this 
material for their clothes and did so himself. This use of 
clothing was to drive home the idea of independence on 
oneself and removal from the system that controlled their 
clothing, mirroring the freedom movement (fight for 


Swatantra, i.e., self-governance). In the same movement, 
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Gandhi’s actions were partial to upper-caste Hindus. So, 
Ambedkar, a freedom fighter, whose primary objective 
within free India was to abolish caste, decided to wear 
western clothes. Not as a symbol of alliance with the 
colonizing British, but to remove those oppressed within 


Hinduism with traditionally Hindu clothes. 


This stark contrast between the clothing Gandhi 
adorned and Ambedkar recommended is highly indicative 
of what they stood for and how they saw the future of 
India. 


Often as any industry does, fashion in India too, 
used women as a target group and as a scapegoat, women 
were often separated into the “Good Indian Housewife” 
and the “Working Western Woman.” Where the Indian 
homemaker was commended for having limited, her 
family expenditure, not indulging in makeup, or in 
changing fashion trends that highlighted a more feminine 
physique but were “Thrifty” and were able to maintain 
a look expected by a conservative traditional Indian 
woman. She was a representation of not only the family 
and its values but also of India and how it is a traditional 
country opposed to lewd westernization. The westernized 
working woman was often demonized in this sense. 
Though they were expected to wear makeup to seem 
presentable, they were also categorized under women 
who had lost touch with their roots. This vilification of 
women participating in western influenced clothes was 


often justified by how it was more expensive and did not 
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support the local economy, even though the underlying 
argument was simply that those of differing ways of 


expression and ideologies are not “Indian enough.” 


This “simplicity” in clothing, associated with 
traditional women, not only derived from the fake 
economy of being thrifty but also lauded them for being 
closer to spirituality. In a country where religion is a 
major discussion in any form of policy, polity, industry, 
or individuality, this was the final nail in the coffin for 
how many would see the fashion industry and those who 


participated in it actively. 


This participation, unless on the terms of the Indian 
traditional ideology, was considered narcissistic vanity, 
someone that only afflicted the western woman, who did 
not have family values and did not intend her life to be 


focused on society. 


This classification both consciously and unconsciously 
affected the women in the country. As Dr Charu Gupta 
mentions in her paper, “Fashioning” Swadeshi: Clothing 
Women in Colonial North India, there were many 
political cartoons that presented this binary in women’s 
clothing and often glorified women who were in more 
traditional setups by comparing them to gods and 
vilified women in workplace setups. Comparing their 
participation in consumerism, which is not a completely 
isolated decision, not only in a capitalist economy but 
also in a work pace that mandates a certain dress code, 


titling such cartoons in themes of “Who is Happier.” 
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This dismissal of how society, more often than not, 
controls what is the acceptable dress and will make one be 
taken seriously in their role, alongside the influence such 
discussion has, removes the underlined, but significant 


impact that society and religion have on women’s fashion. 


This creation of competition in identity is not 
created by women who partake or abstain from western 
fashion, but by those who politicise it. Unfortunately, 
this has not changed in post-colonial India either. What 
was once aligning yourself to the movement that your 
society demanded, rather than what represented you as 
an individual continued into post-colonial India with 
women entering the workspace, and then with women 
needing representation across all levels of employment 
and identity, including religion, caste, politics, and 


industrial representation? 


Even in post-independence India, the way politicians 
have dressed has often been a way to outline their presence 
from others while communicating their alignment. The 
Nehru Jacket, for example, so often worn by politicians 
on either side of the spectrum, does not only imply their 
position in their career but also subliminally implies 
their alignment with one of the most memorable Prime 


Ministers of India. 


Even female politicians, many of whom come from 
other industries, such as film or sports, once they reach a 
position of power wear more conservative and traditional 


clothing, to convey maturity, seriousness, and their 
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traditional values. Especially since women, as we saw 
previously, are held to a higher standard, and criticized 
more frequently for their choice of clothing, it is a very 
deliberate decision to be dressed in a way that is perceived 
as safer and more traditional by a large section of the 


population. 


In the current state of the world, using clothes to 
create political associations in many cases has become 
more direct. Which selling of merchandise in political 
campaigns, using colours to describe different political 
alignments (Red vs blue in the USA, or saffron 


representing the right-wing in India, etc.). 


In many countries, even those who believe 
themselves to be anti-establishment are in some cases 
manipulated into this position by clever marketing. 
In the documentary produced and directed by Jehane 
Noujaim and Karim Amer, The Great Hack, we learn 
how Cambridge Analytica, has harvested data and used it 
to influence a large section of the population to swing the 
vote in multiple countries. In many African countries, 
they have created youth groups with their love for dance, 
art, and fashion and convinced them to withhold their 
vote as a form of protest, creating a community called the 


“do-so” community, recognized by the t-shirts they wear. 


This merchandising of political alliances is no longer 
about presenting ideologies. With previously mentioned 
versions of political fashion, it was associating your 
ideology with your dress. However, in this scenario, it is a 


direct representation of alliance. 
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This is a dangerous venture in terms of individuality 
since an alliance does not necessarily speak of how one 
got to that decision. It removes a person’s ability to make 
their alliance their own and is an output of one of the 
biggest downfalls of politics, that is, generalization of 


populations. 


A similar exercise that has been conducted that can 
overcome the downfalls of political merchandise without 
missing out on the value of political representation is the 


indigenous person’s movement in Canada in 2021. 


On Canada day 2021, post the uncovering of what 
was essentially genocide of indigenous children, the 
community led by the indigenous Canadians decided 
to march and wear orange. This colour was taken to 
symbolize the acknowledgement of the victims of the 
country’s residential school system. Not only did this work 
as merchandised politics where plenty of communities 
did print t-shirts with their own messages, but also an 
acceptance of anyone wearing orange, in any form they 
wish, allowing it to be permeable for newcomers while 
also respecting the colour and its value for the indigenous 


communities that were wronged. 


This use of dress to create representation has 
always been a powerful move. What is marginally more 
important to take note of is the lack of representation 
through dress or being pushed into conventionality 
of dress. In India, there is a surprising lack of Muslim 


women politicians who wear the Hijab. This begs the 
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question, if women who do choose to wear the Hijab 
are not given the opportunity for leadership despite 
their ambition, or if women choose to align themselves 
to be perceived as “Religiously neutral” considering the 
prevalence of Islamophobia in India to avoid conflict 


during their terms of power. 


“Female Muslim politicians in India face nearly 
double the ethnic and religious slurs that other female 
politicians do.” As per Maroosha Muzaffar. Do women 
of different religions actively represent themselves as 
religiously neutral to avoid any attacks or is this subliminal 
messaging that has forced them into this. In any case, the 
lack of Hijab representation in the political community in 
India is a contributing factor to how women who observe 


Hijab are seen as oppressed rather than empowered. 
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GLOBALISATION ON 
FASHION AND CLOTHING 


Globalisation is often referred to in an economic context, 
but we know that with the transfer of wealth there is 
also an ensured transfer of cultural knowledge. Not only 
through trade but also through a need to be modern (as 
defined in the essay modern, modernism, and modernity) 
by following who we consider being the bourgeoisie. 
As Engels had mentioned, “to the great chagrin of 
reactionaries, (the bourgeoisie) has drawn from under the 


feet of industry the national ground on which it stood.” 


Globalisation has had two events we consider 
throughout history — the more recent events in the late 
1900s and what seems to be more impactful even today 
the set-up for globalisation in the late 1800s. During the 
late 19" century, there were copious amounts of capital 
being transferred from Europe to North and South 
America, where the English and French colonies were 


located. These areas are now present-day areas considered 


the global north. 


It was this increase in capital, in the 1870s that was 


used to set a gold standard for fixing the exchange rate for 
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currencies. Though we know that this wealth was stolen 
from the colonies, to be able to give an absolute amount 
for global reparations is a difficult quest. And the social 
and cultural impact of this can be seen even today in how 
the norm is considered what comes from the global north 


and not from countries where this wealth originated. 


So how did a country like India that found its freedom 
in the concept of Swatantra end up with such a jarring 
difference in fashion expression? Where a significant 
part of the population primarily wears clothes of western 


descent? 


Originally, western clothes (referring to pants, jeans, 
shirts, t-shirts, etc.) were reserved for men, and women 
were not seen in western clothes as frequently. Almost 
as if the sanctity of the country were maintained by how 
the women dressed. As India gained support from the 
USA and grew to become more globalized, the workforce 
and interaction with those in the west normalized men’s 


western wear. 


Those who participated in the global economy in 
their jobs were expected to adapt their forms of dress to 
the globally accepted definition of formal wear, which 
defaulted to being of western origin. Of course, there 
were also underlined tones of internalized white worship 
due to the ingrained products of colonialism. With 
media also pushing for westernization as a symbol for 


advancement this became the norm. 
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Another significant contributor was the class divide. 
In the early 80s to mid-90s, the class divide in India was 
easily signified by the clothes one wore. It was not hard 
to expect upper-caste families to have white-collar jobs 
and as the caste hierarchy went to its lower rungs, this 
expectation decreased more and more. This difference 
was stark and able to keep the classes and castes separate 


from one another. 


In the case of women, this was slightly different. 
Though women started wearing western clothes with 
little delay when it came to its introduction in India, 
the representation was still exceedingly rare in media. 
Most women who were represented as “honourable” 
wore more traditionally Indian clothes and women who 
were represented as “vampy” or even overly influenced 
by the west, were shown in more revealing clothing, 
though it was in most cases still Indian clothing. The 
representation of women in western clothing had a delay 
from the representation of reality. This was an obvious 
way to avoid conflict in the different communities who 
watch movies produced by the Indian cinema industry 
since a majority of the Indian population is still living in 
rural or suburban areas and still has a more traditional 


outlook on these forms of expression. 


Even in present-day India, the representation of 
women in media is still strained with many groups who 
choose to protest what they describe as vulgar, even in 
traditional clothing. As per the Censorship Board of 


India, the following are guidelines mentioned: 
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¢ Human sensibilities are not offended by 


vulgarity, obscenity, or depravity. 


¢ Scenes degrading or denigrating women in any 


manner are not presented. 


¢ Scenes showing sexual perversions shall be 
avoided and if such matters are germane to the 
theme, they shall be reduced to the minimum 


and no details are shown. 


¢ Visuals or words contemptuous of racial, 


religious, or other groups are not presented. 


¢ Visuals or words which promote communal, 
obscurantist, anti-scientific and anti-national 


attitudes are not presented. 


These guidelines with their, what seem to be, deliberate 
ambiguity allow for other non-government groups to 
protest when they feel personally offended by the way a 


certain person is dressed or depicted. 


One very prominent case is the movie Padmavat, 
where the lead female character’s dress (amongst other 
issues), post-release of the movie, caused riots in the state 
of Rajasthan, questioning how a queen could be displayed 
in a short blouse, even though historically blouse lengths 


have more or less been of the length shown originally. 


These riots caused enough of an impact to lead to 
a computer-generated image cover-up in any scene 


displaying the actress's midriff. 
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This act clearly shows a bias in India against how 
women are perceived and how the way they dress, have 
dressed and will dress is always a matter of concern for 


the larger society. 


The globalisation of fashion has definitely improved 
the situation; however, it is a double-edged sword 
where even if a woman consciously chooses to express 
her progressive views with her clothing, it is often 
misinterpreted as her lack of traditional values. These are 
mutually exclusive concepts, but to a community that 
justifies both soft and hard forms of violence depending 
on their perception of a person, it is hard to escape this. 
Using adapted forms of fashion as a rebellion against the 
part of India that refuses to move forward without being 
perceived as abandoning it for the sake of a globalized 
version of equality and representation is a difficult balance. 
Alternative fashions have often fought to do exactly this. 
However, India has a strong lack of alternative fashion. 
We will see this in later chapters. 


This struggle against how clothes are viewed in a 
globalized India is unfortunately not so one dimensional. 
Tribal cultures that have always existed in India rarely 
get their clothing ethos displayed. Though to expect this 
would be a very generous expectation, as even south Indian 
fashion, North-eastern- Indian fashion, and fashion of the 


“lower castes” is often ignored in the global market. 


Moreover, globalisation, in a predictable way, due 
to colonisation, often refers to being influenced by the 


global north. Why is it that an Indian influence form 
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of fashion is not spread across the world as a “wardrobe 
basic” despite the size of the country and the varying 


forms of dress within it? 


Many times, the more prevailing fashion events 
in the world have openly dismissed Indian fashion as 
unorganized, poor in quality and design, as we can see in 


Bartky’s Feminism and Domination. 


This racism in the fashion industry that values 
western clothing as the norm and either dismisses or 
fetishizes clothing that comes from other cultures is one 
of the core issues in the fashion industry, which can only 
be countered with active representation and also rebellion 
with what people purchase. Making choices that are not 
influenced by a top-down system and instead focusing on 


one’s personal style can make all the difference. 


We also need to ensure we decolonize fashion in 
workplaces, media and others forms of representation 
that led to the public idealizing what they see, through 


the mere-exposure effect. 


Many who are advocates of globalisation point to how 
globalisation can help up the GDP of poorer countries 
and bring them to the level of countries that are already 
rich. The evidence on this is mixed, and even possibly a 
process that is correlated with global growth happening 


simultaneously with any related causation. 


Counter to intuitive assumptions social, inequality is 


real, not inherently, because of learned perceptions. This 
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can only be changed if we learn to counter our perceptions 


of different strata of society and challenge those of others. 


One of the best examples that can be given here is 
the outsourcing of manufacturing to southeast Asian 
countries, like the tanneries in Bangladesh which have 
ruined the ecosystem and water supply in these areas, 
affecting not only the fish and other fauna, but also the 
people who live off this land. 


Though these fast fashion brands are providing workand 
job opportunities to countries conventionally considered 
economically disadvantaged, does this truly allow for 
greater opportunity in these countries? Globalisation is not 
meant for a country to boast of a higher GDP if the people 
it deems to protect are still disenfranchised, or further 


disadvantaged than they were before. 


The fundamental difference here lies in both individual 
and commercial understanding of what is globalisation 
versus soft colonisation. Using the white body and western 
clothes as default and othering everything else comes 
under soft colonisation. If we wish to decolonize ourselves 
completely, we must question who benefits from this 
prototyping? Why different cultures are not allowed to use 
their accessories and clothes as a form of representation in 
the workplace? Why are cultural identity and individual 
identity secondary to commercial value? And, most 
importantly, why is wearing cultural clothing considered 
offensive to governments, organisations and even different 


communities in a world that claims to be globalized? 
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INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE CULTURE OF 
SELF-EXPRESSION 


The major factors contributing to the Indian fashion 
system in the contemporary sense is mostly focused 
on the active and passive participation of women. The 
industry has gained active momentum originally with 
the inclusion of women in the film industry, then with 
women participating in public spaces, then in workspaces 
to finally the place we have landed today, that is, body 


autonomy and agency to women in their youth. 


What we see in mainstream streetwear today is 
classified in Indian aesthetics as an amalgamated version, 
which has absorbed western fashion. In the market today, 
the growth of Indian fashion has pendulumed. So far, 
innovation in fashion has been limited in India. However, 
adaption has helped it still stand out. The Indian fashion 
scene began receiving its due credibility and attention 
from the 1980s onwards. 


This attention has come to India in the age of 


globalisation. Some liberals often say that the current 
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state of economics and politics is what was imagined by 
the likes of Emmanuel Kant, who was very vocal about 
ideal conditions of functioning and flourishing, being 
the establishment of a universal code that benefits all of 


humanity and the economy. 


The new millennium has seen revolutionary change 
across the socio-economic diaspora of India due to the 


humongous efforts of the past and globalisation. 


In the early 90s and late 80s, abiding by western 
fashion was a way of saying that one has advanced from 
traditional roles of society. So, women seeking higher 
education, or white-collar jobs in more male-dominated 
segments of the economy, willingly wore and were also 
marketed more masculine clothing. This, alongside a 
subtle social rebellion, where more women began using 
public transport without chaperones, began socializing 
with other women in public spaces and participating 
in activities previously consider unfeminine like sports. 
They were incorporating this more masculine wear into 
their everyday life, and Indian traditional clothing was 
reserved, in these segments of society, for traditional 
events and festivals, akin to a costume, one might adorn 
to represent a different character. Traditional clothing, 
though still very much a part of India, especially in the 
lower economic segments of society, were less common 
in everyday wear as advancement in that generation was 


closely related to the idea of westernization. 
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Information technology has brought the world closer 
and sudden economic growth has given Indian women 


great emancipation in terms of their sartorial practices. 


These Indian women, who have had the economic 
and social privilege of having frequently migrated for 
education and work opportunities from their native cities 
are able to use these mixes of western and Indian culture 


to express their modernity. 


If this was considered liberty, this ideology is slowly 
fizzling out with coming years. As India was colonised, 
along with a large section of Asia, Africa, and South 
America, not only did these areas adopt a lot of western 
ideology and incorporate it into a wholly new product 
of thought within their own countries, but it also made 
them aware of what is considered the foundation of a 
colonial empire. This identification of soft colonialism is 
why it is important to understand not only how Indian 
fashion has adopted the western fashion. But the question 
remains why other countries have not had as much of an 
influence on India, or why India has not influenced global 
fashion as of yet. There are also concerns for ascertaining 
one’s own identity, not just within one’s own country but 


also outside of it. 


Keeping this in mind, we now look at the influence 
of India in the global fashion market with a new lens. 
Does it inspire agency in all those who wear it? 

Citing India’s demographic and_ socio-political 


scenario, the top fashion brands are anchoring on this 
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opportunity and are influencing the Indian fashion system 
at all levels of the fashion value chain. The introduction 
of brands in India has not only allowed people in India to 
wear more common fashion trends sold by these brands 
but for them to analyse what is appropriate in India and 


what is not simply by preference. 


The sale of tops and more conservative crop tops in 
the present day might be more popular, but to get to this 
point, brands had to avoid selling in a blanket fashion 
which was considered the norm in other countries. 
Similarly, despite being located remarkably close to each 
other on the globe, what is acceptable in fashion in India 


might not be in all parts of surrounding countries. 


Especially in terms of women’s wear, some ideas 


propagated by the conservatives still make headlines. 


India also made one major change in its own fashion 
industry with the introduction of global brands. Indian 
designers created brands of their own, even in ethnic 
wear. Before the current market’s advent, Indian clothing 
was a curious collaboration of different artisanal workers. 
One could purchase material from someone in one 
area, have embroidery done by another, stitching by yet 
another and have accessories found in various markets. In 
the current day, it is more common to find predesigned 
ethnic clothing, where brands like Nalli, Meena Bazaar, 
Fab India, etc., have taken over. During festival seasons, 
especially, heavily embellished ensembles are more 


common that seeing everyday Indian wear. This branding 
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is even ethnic clothing has created a globalized imitation 
in even national brands, giving a sense of reliability that 


the authenticity of artisanal work cannot promise. 


This trend of brand loving Indians were globe- 
trotters and assimilates fashion acquisitions from their 
foreign tours along with their identity being represented 
more in festival wear and fusion wear that in the regular 
representation of Indian forms of dressing. This fusion 
space that we are living in is where the transition from 
the represented garment to real garment is making 
the Indian fashion system so dynamic and interesting. 
Surveying some of the major arbiters of taste, from 
politics, film, and television soap operas, compliment 
the development of branding and the impact of major 


companies. 


The way soft colonialism worked its way into 
the fashion system was hard to distinguish except 
in retrospect. In the present day, the larger Indian 
stakeholders in the fashion industry, mostly referred 
to brands and not designers, was a clear demarcation 
from what made it high fashion and desirable versus 
consumer-accessible. There was a clear hegemonic 
influence on fusion and western wear. Those of lower 
classes who remained loyal to the traditional form of 
Indian dress were not afflicted by this. As it was hard 
for this form of colonial impact to affect a person who 
shops for sarees as compared to those who shop for 


American inspired clothing. 
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While trends do occur even in traditional clothing, 
as we have seen in the globalisation chapter, the 
silhouettes, sleeve lengths, materials, and necklines 
often align with global trends. However, this affects a 
very small segment of the production, since demand 
stays for the classic styles across time. Moreover, 
the influence is not adopted enough to change the 
fundamental essence of a traditional outfit, i.e., a new 
garment is not created. Traditional Indian clothing has 
in that sense resisted the impact of soft colonialism, 
and perhaps, for this reason, remained ostracised from 


the global market of fashion. 


Why Indian Influence on Fashion Remains 
LimitedIndian fashion trends are deeply linked to the 
religion it sprouts from even in fusion wear. Using the 
outfit, one is wearing, it is easy to make an educated 
guess about the religion, class, caste, and part of India 
they hail from. For India to truly make an impact in the 
global market, it needs to present a more varied form of 


its heritage. 


Right now, the entire fashion industry in India seems 
to pander to the elites and the occident, since they are 
most likely the market that will purchase from designers. 
However, this largely limits the work done in the fashion 
industry, if instead of being innovative with each season 
of fashion, the garments simply pendulum from indo- 
western fusion to pure ethnic, the interest at a global level 


will wane. 
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The main way we can solve this within the borders of 
India are by: 


¢ Incorporating actual representation across 
India; 


¢ Allowing designers from all segments of society; 


¢ Understanding the motivations of people who 


dress a certain way; and 


¢ Representing the real multiculturalism of 


Indian society to the world. 


The primary solution is to incorporate the actual 
representation of multiculturalism in the Indian context. 
Breaking down the caste hierarchy does not mean 
ignoring caste history. “Lower castes” have, with decades 
of oppression, found forms of expression in their arts and 


fashion, which also incorporated functionality. 


Using people born in these societal structures and 
giving them access to the fashion industry will allow for 
the expression of history that so far have been ignored. 
This will also bring in new styles and limit the automatic 
demand for only one style of garment, (for example the 


Gujarati saree) in the masses as well. 


If people who historically have not had access to 
jewels are not allowed to enter the fashion industry from 
the supplier end of the market, demarcations of wealth 


and status will remain oppressive. 


There is also a possibility that the idea of ethnic wear 


being non-functional, which is almost indoctrinated 
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in most upper-class Indians and was used as a cause 
behind the adoption of western wear. This of course was 
supported by the fact that most upper-class Indians are 
direct descendants of “upper castes” who never engaged 
in manual labour. So, functionality has always been 
missing in clothes worn by the ruling classes and has 
been better incorporated in the dress of those who were 
made to be functional, or the labour class. This increase 
in functionality will not only increase a local market but 
with innovation, will present fresh ideas and desirability 
in international markets — something that has been 
noted to be missing in the Indian fashion scene by many 


stakeholders at the international level. 


Removing the functional aspect of dress, if we look 
at high fashion, only as an art form, even in this case, 
there is little representation of different communities of 
India in fashion. Indian fashion is ‘multi-cultural’ in the 
same way Indian politics is ‘secular’. Any alternative styles 
are mentioned for tokenism and there is a lack of true 
representation. If designers were to consider and allow 
people from the plethora of tribes, religions, climates, 
castes, and amalgamations of all of the above, there are 
bound to be more than the sum of all parts in the styles 


and representations. 


Treating fashion as a form of art by including different 
mythological representations whether from different 
religions or different locations all under the Indian banner 


is where too representation and innovation will begin. 
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Materials of Cultural Importancelndia, with its 
prominent history of trading textile, has influenced 
fashion in many ways that remain uncredited in today’s 
time. The importance of silk brocades in occidental 
fashion, European history and Japanese fashion all 
come from their trade with India, where this material 


originated, which inspired them to produce the material. 


From Japanese kimonos to the lining of coats in the 
west, silk brocade with its fine embroidery often drawing 
from Indian motifs has found a home in many styles but 


has never been used as homage to India. 


Madras Plaid, very similar to Scottish plaid, was 
also found in India, specifically the south of India, 
predominantly. This material is often used in Dhotis — 
wrap-around men wear in the south. This pattern had at 
one point taken over the entire fashion industry, being 
very close to the tartan pattern, but made of pure cotton. It 
is often worn as a substitute for more expensive checkered 


patterns, which came from Europe, in the summers. 


Madras Plaid can be traced back to at least the 1600s, 
but it perhaps existed before that as well. The use of this 
material in present-day fashion is often associated with 
people from the south of the United States who work 
with lumber, women from the LGBT community, tartan 
patterned dress, and handkerchiefs and ties informally 
dressed men, though, of course, it is used in other forms 


of dress as well. 
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This dichotomy, in the lack of association with 
India for popularly used patterns and textiles with the 
dramatically different association with what is widely 
considered “Indian” contributes to the continuing 
discrimination faced by non- occidental designers in the 
high fashion industry and adds to the chromophobia, as 


we discussed earlier. 


Globalisation is an occidental concept since it does 
not focus on appropriately ascribing value to the origins 
of different economies but looks to expand the occidental 
influence on the rest of the world, and this is a form of 


soft colonisation. 


This not only adds to the continued oppression of 
smaller and poorer countries but creates wider disparities 
within them as well. This is due to the fact that the more 
affluent in an economy can afford to seem “Globalised” 
and those who are not as wealthy, are ostracized to the 
margins, where they do not have the agency to counter 


were these “Global trends” come from. 
Gods Displayed in Upper-Caste Clothing 


Despite India being a secular country, Hinduism 
has historically been the dominant religion in the area, 
and with the current progression of politics, it seems as 


though this will be the continuing trend. 


Though other religions do exist in the region, the 
majority does have an influence. We see how despite 
certain regions having a more dominant Christian 


segment, the outfits in that area are more commonly 
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“Indian” rather than influenced by the missionaries who 
brought Christianity with them. Fashion and dress are 
so integrated into a culture, climate and even the idea 
of modesty, that it is often hard to remove something 
as fundamental as the art of dress even if one introduces 


new religions. 


A good example of this is Goa and Goan fashion. 
Wendell Rodricks has authored a book talking about 
Goan fashion and discussing the impact of culture on 


fashion and vice versa. 


In Hinduism, there is a philosophy behind choosing 
the right kind of clothing, and accordingly, several types 
of clothes are prescribed which not only protect us from 
negative energies but also imbibe in us positive and 
spiritual energies. A specific line of clothing is prescribed 
for dharmaacharan or ‘righteous behaviour’, which includes 
attire, such as dhoti, uparna or a shawl, mala or rosary, 
gandh sandalwood paste, etc. It is believed that wearing 
the right type of clothes attracts positive waves from the 
atmosphere toward an individual. The Hindu Shastras 


forbid its followers from remaining impure and naked. 


According to Apastamba Dharmasutra, naked state 
and impurity attract negative energies. The clothing of 
gods and goddesses tell us a lot about Hindu mythology 
and what would have been the clothes and dressing styles 


of our ancestors. 


It is believed that traditional clothes worn by the 
followers of Hindu dharma are designed by deities and 
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they manifest the Shiva and Shakti principles. These 
principles cover the types of clothes worn by sages, the 
importance of colour in clothing, the clothes worn by 
gods and goddesses, and the instances of cross-dressing in 


Hinduism and many other offshoots. 


Despite being one of the oldest recorded religions, 
Hinduism does not have a static description of deities. 
Thus, their description varies to represent different 
regions. Raja Ram Ravi Varma, a famous artist, can be 
credited with changing this and bringing in uniformity 
with how these gods were represented. Despite being 
from south India himself, his representations are often 
westernized and seen through a North Indian lens. The 
woman and the clothing they adorn, though typically 
Indian, can be criticized for not representing regional or 


historical relevance. 


Instead, painting “upper caste” women without 
blouses shows an instinctual sexualization of any 
female in this era, if not revered, and in some cases the 
impossible task of achieving a combination of both. In 
contemporary times, the essence of what mythology 
stood for, i.e., inclusion, and representation, changed to 
become a representation of white worship, upper-caste 


oppression and sexism. 


Clothing and the Clergy 


Mostly all Indian sages were a follower of brahmacharya 
meaning celibacy, and according to Hinduism, the essence 


of spirituality can be attained only through the complete 
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absence of sexuality. For that reason, the Hindu sages 
used to wear tight undergarments, known as /angauti. 
This tight garment would help them concentrate hard on 
divinity as the fabric was made by crushing the bark and 
leaves of the banyan, papal, and fig trees. Also, khadaun 
or padukaa or ‘wooden footwear’ was worn by sages 


Across ages. 


Clothing and Colour 


In Hinduism, as we discussed before, the colour saffron 
is accepted as the purest form of colour across various 
periods, representing sacrifice, penance, and piousness. 
Also, many sages used to wear red- and white-coloured 
attires. In Vedas, there are many descriptions where the 
significance of ‘Saffronization’, the process of “purifying” 


everything in terms of Hinduism, has been indicated. 


A common dress worn by the tribes even today, and 
could have been worn in ancient times, is a simple woollen 
blanket thrown over the shoulders and a loincloth around 


the genitals, or a sarong wrapped around the waist. 


With the rise of what is called the classical or pre- 
Islamic period, men and women started draping cloth 
mostly cotton, sometimes Indian silk and occasionally 
shimmering expensive Chinese silk with gold threads 
interwoven. The poor would use one cloth to cover only 
their lower parts, on the other hand, the ‘slightly’ rich 
would cover both the upper and lower bodies, and the 
richest ones would even cover the head with a veil or 


turban. 
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Gradually, women in Goa, as in many parts of the 
Deccan, wore the eight- or nine-yard sari, the upper and 
lower garment fused into one, wrapped creatively — the 
lower part like a dhoti and the upper part like a shawl 


draped across the breasts. 


It is interesting to note how the dress of the gods 
changed with time. The fashion of the gods influenced 


the community, and the community influenced the gods. 


These forms of clothing have often been gatekept by 
the clerical members of society even today. In India, the 
news is often plagued with headlines of those of “lower 
castes” being murdered because they took part in aesthetic 
trends that the majority and more privileged classes call 
their own. To include a truly multi-cultural aspect of India 
in fashion, we must limit this gatekeeping performed by 
the privileged, and incorporate these varying aesthetics 
more largely in fashion trends. Only by creating a 
melting pot of these can we protect the unenfranchised 
and stop such atrocities from taking place. After all, a 
community that depended on another for the production 
of a garment or accessory, cannot in good faith, oppress 


them for also indulging in this aesthetic. 


Cross-Dressing and Transitioning Through 
Appearance and Clothing in Indian MythologyIn one 
Hindu text, the Mahabharata, Prince Arjuna, keeps his 


identity secret through cross-dressing. 


In another segment of the Mahabharata, after being 
abducted by Bhishma for his step-brother and rejected by 
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him in marriage, Princess Amba sacrifices her body to be 
reborn and avenge herself from Bhishma. Amba is reborn 
as Shikhandini but later prays to become a man and is 


recognized as Shikhandi. 


The male devotees of God Krishna dress up in female 


attire to pose as his consort in order to please him. 


The first reference of cross-dressing or transition 
gender (It is unclear in the language of the text in reference) 


is the female avatar of Vishnu, known as Mohini. 


In another text, the Ramayana, Lord Rama when 
banished from his kingdom was followed by his devotees. 
When he requested all the “men and women” to turn 
back, the transgender persons (called Hijras in the texts 


and most of India) continued to follow. 


The philosophy behind cross-dressing is that many 
Hindus believe that it is important to express both 
the feminine and masculine sides of one’s personality. 
Chaitanya Mahaprabhu, a 16"-century saint, used to 
dress up both as Krishna and Radha in order to do both 


male and female devotions. 


The culture of dress meaning different things to 
different people has been represented in mythology as 
well. As many people even in these epics would represent, 
something as fundamental as their identity and gender, 
using their clothes. Of course, this is still seen in the 
present day as well. But the acceptance of androgyny 
and genderless clothing is a far cry from what has been 


understood by the majority from these texts. 
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Nudity as Indian Dress 


In the previous section, we saw how Hinduism has 
impacted the idea of dress to be closely related to piety, 
modesty, and discipline, and impacted other religions 
existing in the country. Nudity, out of context is 
controversial in all societies. It brings together opposing 
ideas of purity and perversity, of innocence and sexual 


prowess, of the divine and the debased. 


One popular instance of this is the breast tax. 
Historically, women from “lower castes” were not 
permitted to cover their breasts and were taxed/fined if 
they did so. The tax was based on the size of their breast, 


which was measured by a court-mandated official. 


This casteist law was made to ensure the caste and 
class divide amongst the citizens was blatant. Inciting 
that modesty or the ability to cover up one’s body was a 
privilege reserved from those closer to God (as the caste 
hierarchy claims circumstance of birth is God’s will, boon 


and punishment). 


Upper caste Hindus, however, were allowed to cover 
their bodies as an indication of their birthright to modesty 
and divinity. Women in upper-class Hindu structures not 
only wore blouses but also had access to sarees with a 


greater length, a sign of class and caste status. 


In men, nudity was seen as a sign of having forgone 
earthly attachments, as women were subjects to patriarchy 
and rarely allowed to express themselves without also 


expressing the values of the family they belonged to, this 
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detachment from earthly pleasures was not abided to 
them. Sages would often sacrifice their clothing under 


the idea of tyaga or divine sacrifice. 


One of the women, famous in Indian History for 
having sacrificed clothing under earthly possession and 


not attributed to being immodest was Mahadevi Akka. 


“People, male and female, blush when a cloth 
covering their shame comes loose When the lord of lives 
lives drowned without a face in the world, how can you 


be modest? When all the world is the eye of the lord, 


onlooking everywhere, what can you cover and conceal?” 
— Mahadevi Akka 


In her poem above, she challenges the idea of modesty 
and questions how those who believe in God can ever 
hope to cover and cower in shame when the creator is 


everywhere and sees everything. 


However, it is important to take note that Mahadevi 
Akka was an “upper caste” woman and privileged to the 
point of using her caste status and “closeness” to God 
as a segue into using nudity as a statement. This same 
courtesy would not have been extended to women 
in “lower castes,” or perhaps even women in the same 


category. 


Kali, an Indian goddess, has also been associated with 
nudity, one of the rare cases where a deity is presented 


in this form. However, nudity has remained a rare and 
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controversial instance in Indian society, where tribal 


presence is not studied as frequently. 


One of the most remembered cases of nudity in 
India is of the Manipuri women protesting rape without 
clothes. This event is so memorable globally because it 
not only challenged the need for the defence that assaults 
its own people but also used the belief that modesty is an 
attribute of the feminine against the world in the most 


jarring way. 


Nudity here became a symbol of self-care, protection, 


modesty and simultaneously of revolution. 


Indian culture is not a monolith and due to so many 
shifts in culture, rulers, colonisation, and other shifts 
historically, it is hard to represent all aspects of even one 
pillar in a culture so vast. It is important to remember that 
though these examples are few, it is not because women 
have not wanted or fought for bodily autonomy or that 
tribal and climactic representation was not important, it 
is simply because it was not recorded or was suppressed 


before it became a prominent enough event to record. 


Using fashion as a form of religious expression has 
always been weighed equally by using fashion as a form of 
personal expression, and so later in the book, we will see 
how the LGBT+ community has been represented and 


have expressed themselves using fashion. 
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WGSN and Trend Analysis 


As we had mentioned before, fashion is very temporal. 
We see it have a clear linear growth and a clear cyclical 


growth. 


Since this is fairly obvious to anyone who even 
passively follows fashion trends, one can clearly see a 
20-year cycle (more or less) before trends repeat or are 
reinvented. These cycles become more obvious as we see 
surrounding arts move in a similar pattern, streetwear 
trends tend to mirror interior design trends of the 
preceding year and also rebel against the fashion trends of 


the previous generation. 


Much like any other industry, these cycles can be 


tracked and predicted with some level of accuracy. 


WGSN is a trend forecasting organisation that has 
changed the game in this case in unsurmountable ways. 
WGSN isa self-proclaimed global authority on consumer 
and design trends (though there are other forecasting 
agencies in similar areas it is a minuscule share of the 


industry as compared to WGSN). They predict global 
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trends using data in fashion, beauty, interior design, and 


many other lifestyle areas with a margin of error. 


If while shopping casually, you ever felt like somehow, 
without advertising it, a lot of companies have begun to 
feature similar colours, cuts, materials, it is simply because 


they subscribe to WGSN’s report. 


The impact this has on fashion as an art form is 
worth considering. If in any other art form, we expected 
great artists to depend on trend analysis, art would have 
lesser dimensionality. Art, as we see it today, is a direct 
representation of how the artist saw the world they were 
surrounded by to be influenced by growth trends is to be 


marred. 


Though some haute couture designers still try and 
bring the story into their runway shows, it is also clearly 
seen that contemporary fashion has been influenced by 
its ability to be purchased by customers. Even “shock” 
pieces, no longer stray from the expected, as they too are 
meant to be seen as desirable by at least the more loyal 


fanbase of the system. 


Even in cases where some designers try and rebel 
against the expectation, drawing from Camp culture or 
outrageous designs away from their signature look or try 
to subtly insult their audience by signalling their consumer 
loyalty despite the lack of wearability of a design, it still 
comes from a place of confidence, knowing that they are 


so ingrained in a system that values them that even their 
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work meant to disrupt will only cause a superficial ripple, 


without affecting their market negatively. 


WGSN has been pivotal in this. Everyone employed 
in the organisation is so assimilated in the fashion 
industry, it is second nature to them, simply because they 
were either born to people who were already dealing with 
the works or were connected previously to the fashion 


industry. 


Before WGSN, these trend predictions were made in 
a highly nepotistic fashion, and often turned out to be 
wrong and in favour of a personal bias. Now, however, 
the data-driven prediction has made the analysis more 


accurate. 


This accuracy led by people already ingrained in the 
industry decreases an option for individuality. There is 


limited scope to be “different.” 


Much like the argument on how communist ideology 
is capitalized on through merchandise, WGSN and its 
analysis of high fashion and highly involved interpretation 
of streetwear across the globe has led to a lot of production 


cycles to mirror each other. 


Since fast fashion tends to mimic more wearing forms 
of high fashion, and alt fashion has been incorporated 
into high fashion, a lot of the lines in different aesthetics 
begin to blur. These blurred dimensions also create a 
faster turnover for trend saturation and the latest trends 


to come up, leading to a large part in consumerism. 
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Aside from just clothing, the power of hair, textures 
and styles has also been a significant power of the fashion 
movement. The ideal norm has always been straight hair, 
and unfortunately, mythology and legend in India have 
often (quite literally) demonized the “other” where any 
person with textured hair was characterized as a witch. 


This was paralleled with racist views on textured hair in 


the global north. 


The world has become more tolerant today in terms 
of hair textures, and though there are still plenty of issues 
with appropriation, especially in this area, acceptance 


cannot be denied being a step forward. 
Hair As Sacrifice and Hair as a Representation 


In the West, one of the main ways people of colour, 
predominantly black women, take care of their hair is by 


wearing wigs to cover up “protective styles.” 
§ wig) 


For decades, Indian temples have been selling hair to 
Black women around the world. This hair is acquired by 
exploiting the religious desires of the average person. The 
custom includes a wish or favour made at your arrival 
to the temple asked of Lord Balaji, where then, hair is 
offered as a sacrifice and token to God. Once your wish 
is fulfilled, you return to offer your hair again as a form 
of gratitude. This has in recent years taken up informal 
social media platforms too. Indian hair is valued for its 
adaptability, that it can be put under many chemical 
procedures including bleaching, perming, etc., and still is 


an attractive marketable product. 
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This has helped sustain a thriving global human hair 
market, where Indian hair competes with Chinese, 
Brazilian, and Peruvian hair for the top pick. Browsing 
any website for human hair results in a flood of results 
for “Indian Remy hair,” which refers to a highly desirable 


category of cuticle-aligned hair from Indian hair donors. 


After Hong Kong, India is the top global supplier of 
human hair, anda significant amount of raw, unprocessed 
hair is flown to Black communities across the U.S. and 
Africa. In India, hair vendors are increasingly connecting 
with Black women through social platforms facilitating 


the shipment of bulk orders across oceans. 


As we have done throughout this book so far, we 
need to analyse the entire chain of production for ethical 
consumption. These wigs made from Indian hair are often 
collected by temples where shaving one’s head in India is 
seen as a rite of passage for every time a devotee comes 
in. However, as some segment of any hardened ideology, 
religion in India is marred by caste discrimination and 


sexism. 
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Even if “lower castes” are allowed inside these temples 
(usually it is rare, on the occasion it does happen they are 
segregated from the “upper castes”) there is still a large 
difference in how they are treated, who has access to 
certain parts of the temple, and even possibly whose hair 


is seen as valuable. 


In the case of women, most religious places do not 
allow women to enter when they are menstruating, as it 


is against the scriptures. 


Since these temples collect hair as donations and are 
selling it for 100% profit, one needs to consider who 
they are sponsoring when participating in such a trade. 
Is it barbers who might vary in class and caste and are 
being paid for labour, or is it a religious institute that 
continues to discriminate in more overt and covert ways 


till today? 


Why Analysis Is Important in Contemporary 
Fashion 


Though the above section could have also been in the 
previous chapter on Indian contribution to contemporary 
fashion, I felt it necessary to be in this chapter. Since we 
here discussed the prevalence of data and analysis and a 
top-down trickle of trends, and how it is imperative to 
remain vigilant of the same, it is not just top-down trends 
from an analytics company we need to observe. Informal 
passages of trade and purchase of goods are as, if not 


more, important to analyse since they are unregulated. 
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Activism, especially in something as tangible as 


fashion, cannot be linear and needs to be intersectional. 


It is not enough to question and fight against 
capitalism and how it pushes fast fashion on us if the 


outcome of this protest is nought but a lesser evil. 


The expansion of fashion, historically and presently, is 
often understood as the result of the soft and hard violence 
colonial enterprises of European countries around the 
globe (even systematic soft colonialism of today often 
disguised under terms like “global” or “westernized”, 
etc.). However, fashion has always extended beyond what 
the trendsetters have mandated. What was originally 
mandated by the clergy, then by the royalty, then by 
the colonisers, by western media, is now settled into the 


trend analysers, rather than trendsetters, at WGSN and 
the like. 


Ex-colonies and the citizens of these nations expressed 
their identities through fashion, uniquely combining 
elements from the cultures of both the colonizers and 
the colonized, and now not only fight internalized 
colonial attitudes but also social structures within their 
community that exist till today, like the case of casteism, 


classism, racism in India. 


In this process, fashion became a tool through which 
hierarchies of race, ethnicity, religion and other social 
categories can express and be used to gain individual 
and societal agency. To be removed very jarringly from a 


society you do not wish to be a part of. As such, fashion 
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in colonial contexts can reveal both cultural encounters 


and the variety of tensions that emerged from them. 


What organisations like WGSN and consequently 
manufacturers and retailers in fashion fail to realise 
about the people is that it is not just aesthetic streetwear 
and high fashion that influences how people dress. For 
complete penetration, one needs to understand not just 
the economy but also the individual psyche of a person in 


every and any culture, and an amalgamation of the same. 


To fight against what has made fashion become 
everything those passionate about art fight against, an 
organisation of systematic oppression, it is necessary to 
analyse where source material comes from, who brings it, 
how they are paid, what social and economic structures 
benefit from these products and how we can support the 
ones we care to propagate and stop partaking in businesses 


that do not abide by our personal ideology. 
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IS FASHION UNFEMINIST 


It is not uncommon to hear many speak against the 
fashion industry and the oppression it causes, however, 
this oppression is many a time wrongly categorised as 


unfeminist. 


Much like most other industries, the fashion industry 
is not blameless. It is responsible for a large section of 
annual carbon emissions, water pollution, child labour, 
unsafe working conditions, absconding on already 


meagre wage payments, etc. 


However, to call a fashion unfeminist takes away 
the agency that movement has given many those who 


indulge. 


In recent months, the popularity of certain aesthetics 
has skyrocketed. People who feel stuck at home and 
driven to the edge by quarantine and stress crave the 
Mori Kei from Japan or Arcadia from the Edwardian era 
or its more commonly known derivative “cottagecore” 
aesthetics, associated with a more romantic, stress-free 
life. With the recent popularity of shows set in the 1800s, 


Regency-era fashion has also made a large comeback. 
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With these recent trends, the old comments against 
many of these fashion movements have seen the light of 
day again. However, it can be very easily discovered with 
some knowledge of fashion history that the art of dress is 


less “anti-feminist” than the accusations made against it. 


Fashion has also, due to being a predominantly 
feminine venture, been an easy punching bag through 
history, where instead of understanding the social 
relevance and personal benefit of partaking in the 
industry, it has instead been dismissed by those ailed by 


internalized misogyny as superficial. 


Fashion in its origins was not about revolution, 
rather, it was about conformity to the clergy. As most 
cultures associated the clergy and the kingship with 
wealth and power, their influence trickled down on dress 
as well. Those who did not conform were though not 
as rebels but as destitute. Even today, fashion is not free 
from influence. As Matei Calinescu discusses in his essay 
“Modernity, Modernism, Modernization: Variations on 
Modern Themes’, even the idea of “modern” comes from 
what the bourgeoisie has declared through the eyes of the 
antithesis. Yet, somehow, because of its accessibility to all, 
people often forget that the art of dress, is at the end of 
the day, an art. 


The most controversial item of clothing seems to be 
the corset. Mainstream media has popularised corsets as 
torture devices that were oppressive to women. The main 


argument is enforcing an “ideal” body type on women. 
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Mainstream media and those educated by it seem to 
ignore the plethora of evidence against the same. Corsets 
were not torture devices for many reasons, primarily, they 
were not exclusive to women. Since polyester was not 
invented till the late 1930s (Ulrich, Herbert M, et al), 
most clothing did not have a hard structure to it and to 
seem “fashionable” as defined above, the shape of clothing 
was often exaggerated to show one’s wealth and stature. 
Corsets were simply an undergarment that provided one 
with shaped clothing without needing to alter outwear, 


which was and continues to remain an expensive venture. 


Often, it is ignored in a lieu of a superficially feminist 
approach to clothing, that in its origin, most corset 
companies were owned, functioned and run by women 
and most criticisms of corsetry came from male doctors 
who despised the female form presented in a corset and 
discrediting the work through highly debunked science 
(Lucy, et al.) Tight-lacing, Hollywood’s favourite aspect 
of corsetry, was also a very rare occurrence, almost not 
possible to the extent seen on screen since corsets, and 
most other clothes were custom made in this era of 


clothing. 


In defence of corsets, many also mention how it 
was the ancestor of what bras are today. Bras too face 
an unabashed amount of hate from many wearers 
complaining of discomfort though this may be true for 
all. Bras, much like corsets in their time, serve a purpose 


as they provide support for those with certain disabilities, 
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for sportspeople, for helping confirm gender identity for 


some, and to the more traditional want of “modesty.” 


To argue that these clothing items are unfeminist is 
to say that those who benefit from the use of such items 
are partaking in oppression, rather than self-expression. 
The internalised misogyny that exists in many that make 
them criticise women for choosing corsets and bras on 
one’s own body, or high heels as something damaging 
to physical health, or dresses as devaluing on a woman's 
body because of a certain cut versus seeing them as tools 
of empowerment on anyone of another gender is not 


helpful to the idea of equality through feminism. 


In recent times, fashion has become about rebellion. 
Fashion with its many criticisms is not unfeminist for the 
sole reason of being an art form. This art has especially 


been used as a form of protest in a plethora of ways. 


The red dress movement true to its name is a fashion 
movement led by Native Americans to express their 
grief over their lost sisters. This movement has extended 
onto allies and is used to spread awareness within the 
community on how to recognize and avoid atrocities and 


to gain agency in the eyes of the oppressors (Ault, A.). 


The current aesthetic of makeup also takes inspiration 
from East Asian culture, Drag culture and the idea of 
being ethnically ambiguous. These have allowed for a 
growth in the pigments available, greater acceptance for 
the LGBT+ and a small but significant increase in the 


acceptance of different cultures across the globe. 
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Fashion is one element in everyone's life that is a 
reflection of their culture, attitude, and identity. From 
tribal culture to the LGBT+, from haute couture to 
alternative fashion styles, to even dressing simply for 
comfort is all a matter of personal expression, something 


very central to the idea of feminism. 


There is no doubt about how the fashion industry 
usually starts an item with a unique purpose, perhaps 
representation, inclusion, or rebellion, which then gets 
capitalised for consumption and production quality 
decreases leading to a multitude of problem areas with 
such clothes, like was done with corsets, a harmless 
item of clothing, overly demonised and yet sexualised 
by mainstream media. However, the unfeminist 
element here is not the form of art. What is unfeminist 
is the prison labour that goes on behind fast fashion 
production in many countries, unfeminist is the culture 
of overconsumption, unfeminist is the large production 


of waste that is often exported to low-income countries 


to be dealt with. 


Feminism is not feminism if it is not inclusive. To 
have a superficial view of the industry is not only harmful 
to how cis women perceive and use fashion, but also 
harmful for the many aspects of it that one may not 
consider beforehand. In fact, unfeminist would be to 


disregard an art form that allows easy access to women, 
the LGBT+, different races, etc., alike. 
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In India itself, fashion has had a history that has 
grown to be women-centric long before the world joined. 
Pre- colonisation, women were not expected to cover 
their breasts if they belonged to the “lower castes.” If 
they wished to do this, they had to pay a tax depending 
on the size of their breasts. This led to the famous 
Nangeli, wherein a woman cut off her breasts in protest 
and questioned the absurdity of the tax. More women 
followed suit and started adopting the blouse culture as a 


form of protest. 


The application of “honour” associated with being 
modest about one’s chest only came to India post 
colonisation. (Pillai, 2019) 


India’s influence on fashion did not end with local 
Indian clothing styles. In the 1700s, India was one of 
the sole suppliers of dyed and patterned cotton across the 
world. This led to exports in the Netherlands, the UK, 
France, Japan, and many other countries. The patterns 
and florals often found in the history of royalty and 
different rituals held in these countries were products 
of Indian production, many of which were headed by 
women. (Gittinger M.,1982) 


Feminism in fashion is sewn in as deep as history 
allows us to remember. Instead of blaming the art, 
it would be wiser to take back the art from those who 


exploit it. 
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FASHION EMBODYING 
PROTEST 


In the premise of this book, we discussed how despite 
denouncing fashion as an industry, no one is removed 
from it. It is an industry that focuses and absorbs 
everyone and everything. One of the main components, I 
feel, in this industry is the idea of protest. Silent rebellion 
through one’s outfit. 


Yet despite being one of the most accessible forms 
of art and one that is so intrinsic to modern society that 
everyone partakes with the knowledge of participation 
and often without, fashion and activism in fashion still 
ignite a negative response in people not attributed to 


other forms of protest. 


The inherent self-awareness that comes with 
partaking in a fashion that often is confused with, and 
might overlap, narcissism, makes it hard for those who 
view this form of protest from the outside to see it as a 


fight for welfare. 


However, the protest, though has faced a constant 


clash with those on both sides of any fight, has remained 
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one of the most consistent forms of individual vs society 


and society vs society protest. 


One of the first times dressing was seen as overtly 
political is during the era of black dandyism that 
continues to present itself in various forms even today. 
This ambivalent performance of gender and sexuality 
and revelation of unthought-of possibilities echoes critic 
Jules Barbey D’Aurevilly’s claim that a central tenet of 
dandyism is its ability to shock and surprise. D’Aurevilly 
writes, “One of the consequences and_ principal 
characteristics — or rather the most general characteristic 
— of Dandyism, is always to produce the unexpected, 
that which could not logically be anticipated by those 
accustomed to the yoke of rules.” The dandy then allows 
us to reframe certain conceptions such as desire, sexuality, 


and queerness in unexpected ways. 


The indoctrination of colourful patterns and fabrics 
with the style of British formal wear and its use to counter 
norms of masculinity has also assisted those in the LGBT 
community to participate in cultural fashion by adopting 


their own version of their culture and modernity. 


Moe Meyer, known for his scholarship on camp 
performance and politics, suggests that before the time 
of Oscar Wilde, and the advent of homosexual identity 
and camp, the dandy’s effeminacy was attributed to a 
disinterest in sex, not to an interest in same-sex sexual 
activity. Meyer claims it was Wilde who “transformed 


dandyism into a vehicle for a homoerotic presence and 
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a sexualized symbol... marking his version as radically 
different from those of the past” 


Aside from Dandyism one of the more prominent 
movements utilizing the art of dress was the Pearly Kings 
and Queens. They embodied protest in a more subtle 
form by assisting those in need. The “pearlies” adorn 
an outfit embroidered with mother of pearl buttons 
to be identified as those who are part of the charitable 


organisation. 


The practise of wearing clothes decorated with 
mother-of-pearl buttons is first associated with Henry 
Croft (1861-1930), an orphan street sweeper who 
collected money for charity. At the time, London 
costermongers (street traders) were in the habit of wearing 
trousers decorated at the seams with pearl buttons that 
had been found by market traders. 


This tradition was adopted by Croft in the late 
1870s, who then created a suit sequined heavily. This 
drew attention and assisted in him being recognized as 
a charitable service, for both those who wished to help 
with his fund-raising and those who wanted to use these 
services. This same action and outfit later became the 


identifier of the organisation now known as the Pearly 
King and Queens. 
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— a 
Source: Pearly Kings and Queens Harvest Festival 2021 at 
Guildhall Yard, Visit London 


One of the most impactful movements for both feminism 
and the fashion industry was the suffragette movement. 
Suffragette Emmeline Pankhurst and her daughter 
Christabel were known for arson, window-smashing and 
picture slashing, but less is known about their refined 
dress sense and elegance. As Sylvia Pankhurst, Christabel’s 
sister, once noted: “Many suffragists spend more money 
on clothes than they can comfortably afford, rather than 
run the risk of being considered outré, and doing harm 


to the cause.” 


Women across the movement wore purple for 
loyalty and dignity, white for purity, and green for hope. 
Members were encouraged to wear the colours “as a 
duty and a privilege. The appeal to traditional feminine 
fashion and colours allowed them to counter what many 
chose to represent them as in satirical comics. Many 


Indian women, though they often remain uncredited, 
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also participated in this movement, both in Britain and 


in their homeland. 


Fashion and feminism have always incited heated 
debates in those who view these movements from the 
outside and women during the suffragette movement 
used this to their advantage. They intentionally appeared 
what is conventionally understood as feminine to counter 
the idea of emancipation being a way of women co-opting 
the identity men held so close to the idea of masculinity. 
This movement alongside the Dandy fashion movement 
led the way to today’s understanding of what is fashion 
and protest, what is masculinity and femininity, what is 
gender identity and presentation and many other norms 


that are artfully but surely being challenged every day. 


Source: Dame Christabel Pankhurst (1880-1958), 
Suffragette; daughter of Emmeline Pankhurst, National 
Portrait Gallery, UK 
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Fashion as protest is thus, not a new concept. Fashion 
since the late 1800s has been about the outliers. Many 
popular protest movements have included fashion as a 


primary form of protest. 


The most revered form of protest in fashion seems to 
be Camp, as it has been adopted by, in an ironic turn of 


events, the mainstream. 


Camp Fashion 


Camp fashion is deceptively easy to describe but harder 
to participate in. the concept of Camp was brought to 
the world’s notice by Susan Sontag’s essay in 1964 titled, 
“Camp: Notes on Fashion”. Though any art form can be 


Camp, it is more prominently taken note of in fashion. 


A camp is an art form of wearing loud, outrageous 
clothes as a form of standing out. However, because the 
concept depends on being unique, what is a camp for 
one culture, may not be for another. The same is true for 


time periods. 


In the mid to late 1900s, when women were 
still entering the workforce and were not considered 
a mainstream section of the white-collar economy, 
workwear for women came under the category Camp. 
The dandy-esque pieces from Alessandro Michele’s 
Spring/Summer 2017 Gucci collection and Yves Saint 
Laurent’s jacket and waistcoat from Fall/Winter 1993 
Couture inspired from the male-dominated workwear 


(i.e, broad shoulders, pinstripes, etc) and its nostalgia for 
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Oscar Wilde, who was one of the most influential factors 


for Camp. 


However, this in the present day will not be considered 
Camp, as women wearing more conventionally masculine 


clothes have become the norm, especially in the workplace. 


Camp is intrinsically political and has seen its roots 
in the queer community. In 1994’s The Politics and 
Poetics of Camp, critic Moe Meyer accused Sontag’s essay 
of “removing, or at least minimizing, the connotations 
of homosexuality” from camp, and defined camp as 
“strategies and tactics of queer parody.” Sontag does 
mention the influence of queer culture on camp, but not 
until near the end of her essay, when she notes, “one feels 
that if homosexuals hadn't more or less invented Camp, 
someone else would.” This is a very reductionist argument 
of not only same-sex attraction but also of Camp. The 
assumption here is that Camp is like any other form of 
protest fashion, where a repressed community has used 
aestheticism to be seen. However, what makes camp 


unique is the fact that it draws from queer culture. 


The queer representation we see today is highly 
based on stereotypes, and though this is not an 
accurate representation of the economy, it is of Camp. 
The stereotype of queer men being flamboyant and 
loud comes from them using these attributes in their 
fashion. To be seen and heard by those who denied their 
existence. Unlike other groups, queer people were not 


only suppressed, but not allowed to voice their existence, 
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and since it is a matter of expressing one’s identity that 
is not necessarily always visible as one’s race may be, for 
example. Queer people, especially those of colour (in 
large part the drag community) is responsible for how we 


see Camp in the present day. 


Ghetto Fashion 


Another important aspect of protest fashion is “ghetto” 
fashion. Ideally, the ghetto represents any community 
that lives in areas away from the city centre, or away from 
the privileged communities. This in fashion, however, 
has been co-opted to mean fashion trends followed by, 


predominantly, black people. 


So far, this has been the default, as a lot of the 
fashion industry is influenced by how the United States 
of America proceeds with their cultural growth. This 
is also why ghetto culture and PoC culture has been a 
huge influence on protest fashion and Camp. The ghetto, 
though, worldwide does not only consist of black people 


and black culture. 


In India, the ghetto, or the slum areas, usually 
encompass a mix of immigrants, both national and 
international, “lower castes’ and the economically 


underprivileged. 


The fashion that comes from these communities is 
an interesting combination of local and internationally 
inspired. Adults are often seen wearing more conservative 


and traditional clothing, often passed down from 
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employers or other family members. They tend to be 
traditionally Indian, or in the case of some men, western 


formals. 


The youth seen in this area, ventures into a mix of 
inspiration from high fashion and western ghetto fashion. 
With the rise of Indian local rap music, a lot of the youth 
of this community has also begun dressing like the more 


famous rappers of the world. 


With this, they were previously seen wearing hand 
me down clothes from people in their age group, often 
sold or acquired at second-hand stores. In more recent 
years, with prices dropping for fast fashion even more 
with Shein and Urbanic and the like, it has become easier 
for everyone to get access to newer trends, and the rise 
in social media usage ensures this is not just about the 
clothes worn, but accessories, hair, makeup etc., are all 


covered in easily accessible ways. 


Thus, the difference between what was once ghetto 
style in India is slowly dissolving into the mainstream. 
This resolution to be perceived as the mainstream in itself 


is a form of ghetto protest. 


Though it does not stand out, like camp culture, 
it blurs the lines between perceived differences and 
allows people from different communities to respond to 


changing trends in a similar way. 


This along with Captain Samuel Vimes Boots’ theory 
of socioeconomic, where it is theorized (and often seen 


in daily life) that the rich are able to afford quality and 
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goods that do not dilapidate fast, whereas for the poor the 
question is not the longevity of use out of wanting but 


immediate need for said product. 


So while the poor do partake in fast fashion, the 
blame is not on them for contributing to a social structure 
that is, in the end, damaging for everyone In the cycle of 
production, but on those who can afford products that 
can last longer, but choose to purchase fast fashion to 
seem trendy, or further discard clothing that was cheap 


even if it is usable, simply because it is out of trends. 


Poverty and Fashion 


One of the major influences in how the change in social 
status perception through fashion is taking place is of 
course ease in trade and greater access to international 
markets, however, one of the most important conversations 
around slum fashion and appropriating poverty as an 
aesthetic that led to this point is the controversial Vogue 
article on Slum dwellers, published in 2008. 


There is nothing “fun or funny” about putting a poor 
person in a mud hut in clothing designed by Alexander 
McQueen, Kanika Galhaut had said in a telephone 
interview. “There are farmer suicides here, for God’s 
sake,” she said, referring to thousands of Indian farmers 


who have killed themselves in the last decade because of 


debt. 


Vogue India editor Priya Tanna’s message to critics of 


the August shoot: “Lighten up,” she said in a telephone 
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interview. Vogue is about realizing the “power of fashion” 
she said, and the shoot was saying that “fashion is no 
longer a rich man’s privilege. Anyone can carry it off and 
make it look beautiful,” she said. Further, comments were 
made about how fashion cannot be taken seriously as it 
is only a form of art. This book was written, precisely to 
denunciate such beliefs. No form of art is removed from 
the artist, nor the world in which it was produced. Art 


does not exist in a vacuum. 


And so, to say that fashion shoots exploit the 
conditions of the poor while juxtaposing them with high 
fashion brands and their expensive products is short- 


sighted, to say the least. 


India has been recorded to be one of the top importers 
of fashion waste, discarded clothing, etc and one of the 


top exporters of manufactured fashion. 


Total exports of textile, apparel, and footwear: 42.24 
billion dollars 


Exports of clothing and textiles: 38.7 billion dollars 


Unfortunately, for high fashion brands, who use 
marketing as an excuse, this means, that as the cyclical 
style of fashion, which is decreasing its temporal cycles as 
we progress, the influence of high fashion, older trends, 
recycled clothing, and even copied designs in some cases 
have become easily accessible to the poor at much cheaper 
prices. The dichotomy once seen in this sense is no longer 


as clear. 
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This movement against soaring prices is a 
revolutionary protest against the gatekeeping a lot of the 


fashion industry propagates as well. 


“Thrifting” in India 

Since the conversation around climate change began, 
conscious consumerism has become a topic discussed 
by a lot more of the youth, rather than just academics. 
In the guise of conscious purchasing, the idea of buying 
refurbished clothing is no longer just for the economically 
disadvantaged, but for anyone who decides to incorporate 


environmentalism into their daily life. 


In markets, like Sarojini, the clothes come from 
various places like the Kandla port in Gujarat, factories 
in Panipat, Mumbai and the market near the Red Fort 
in Delhi. One of the major sources of old clothes where 
the international shipments arrive. These are bought in 
quintals and are not allowed to open until the sellers 
pay for them. This was not the case earlier. The sellers 
here buy around 500 kgs of old clothes for Rs 15,000 
to 20,000 and earn around Rs 5,000 to 7,000 for every 
such batch. 


In many cases, materials purchased to be resold here 
are either second-hand clothes discarded from global 
north countries or manufacturing excess (consisting in 
this context of both products with minute defects that 
did not qualify for sale, or items unsold that passed 
the trend cycle perpetuated by fast fashion. This is the 


phenomenon of waste export, usually pushed by the waste 
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and recycling laws of the large company’s country, where 
only a certain amount can be disposed in the landfills 
within their borders, as a loophole, the remainder of 
the waste (a larger section in most cases) is exported to 


“poorer” countries. 


The ethicality of consumption comes in how one 
purchase. While purchasing second hand is the lesser 
of two evils, it still is part of the system that justifies 
overproduction. The issue here becomes not those 
who cannot afford to clothe, but those who keep up 
with rapidly changing trends purchase items from high 
fashion, fast fashion, and thrift stores to be able to feed a 


consumerist need. 


If the point of fashion is an expression of an individual, 
shouldn't personal style override trending styles? Even in 
alternative fashion sub-cultures, if the point is protest, 
should not lack participation in consumerism be the 


solution? 


The amount of waste produced by discarded fashion 
can only go into these countries, like India, who are then 
made responsible for discarding responsibly, whereas the 
production companies are not held responsible for the 


amount of waste produced. 


Further, it adds to the social construct of what/ who 
can be considered in trend pushing people to purchase 
more frequently and also feel blamed when climate 


change is quoted as a consequence of the fashion industry. 
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To solve this, policymakers in the country of the 
retailers who mandate overproduction and then selling of 
unsold clothes to other countries, need to create a fining 
system for companies that overproduce with waste export 
as a crutch. This way, countries with lower GDPs who 
depend on waste export as a form of income will not 
be held liable both economically, and environmentally, 
but also the issue of holding an individual dependable is 
removed, as the locus of responsibility is shifted back to 


the producer. 


Adoption or Appropriation: Appropriating 
Trends That Become Popular Lead to the 
Continued Oppression of Communities 


We briefly discussed adoption and appropriation across 
the previous chapters and even discussed inconsistencies 
in representation within the same culture. However, 
with the more recent relevance of appropriation and the 
discourse with respect to it, the conversation does not 
end there. The conversation of what is the appropriation 
of culture, vs respectful appreciation and adoption has 
been at the forefront of many trends. 

Appropriation usually consists of the traditions of an 
oppressed community being adopted by the oppressing 


community in the guise of a trend. 


In the early 2000s, there were many cases of 
appropriation in Hollywood celebrity fashion. The use 
of mandalas, the Bindi, the Ambika etc, all inspired by 


south-east Asian culture, while migrants from these areas 
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were still bullied, harassed, and discriminated against was 


one example we can see easily. 


This stream of appropriation did not stop there. 
Currently, more common forms of appropriation are 
seen for black culture, native American culture, and East 


Asian culture. 


Through the overt sexualization of the “orient” by 
the occident and a lack of respect and understanding that 
comes with it, appropriation becomes a mass problem. 
Indian and south-east-Asian culture, in general, has often 
been appropriated under the tag of “boho” of bohemian. 


This trend of fetishizing Asian cultures can be traced 
back to the early 70s when “Hippy” vulture was rebelling 
against massive corporatization of all industries, and 
the superficial learnings from east and south-east Asian 
cultures, their clothes and accessories were adopted to 
be a sharp contrast to the corporate outfits worn by the 


mainstream in northern American countries. 


This has now become a part of festival/ rave 
culture, that even celebrities partake in large numbers, 
their influence, unfortunately misplacing itself. Many 
examples of this appropriation can be quoted. In the 
Indian context, some examples are the “Chandelier hair 
clip” which was a Maang Tika, usually worn by brides 
being sold by a fast-fashion company. 


The Bindi is a symbol of a cultural tradition that 
many cultures from the south of Asia wear. The Bindi 


has deep spiritual roots, along with indicating a woman's 
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marital status. Yet despite this, the Bindi has transformed 
into a fashion statement within the west. Many retailers 


capitalise on the popularity of these cultural products. 


Rebranding something as ethnic as modern is done 
with the consumer value in mind. Consequently, retailers 


are not compelled to stop appropriating items. 


Bindis have become popularised for their glamourous 
vibrant look. Many celebrities have followed suit with 
this fashion trend. Celebrities often have been criticized 
for their participation in cultural appropriation yet have 


not been unfettered in their participation. 


The problem lies in branding South Asian fashion 
as supposedly original festival wear. In 2017, this issue 
was bought to attention by Armani Syed. The vintage 
clothing store, Cow Vintage, in Manchester, England 
came under fire. Armani Syed was infuriated when the 
clothing store was selling South Asian outfits under the 


label festival wear. 


It is important to note that blindly following labels is 
problematic and more must be done to tackle this. It is 


because of these tags that cultural appropriation occurs. 


British online clothing company, Thrifted.com was 
criticised for cultural appropriation. They marketed the 
South Asian kameez (tunic) as ‘vintage Boho dresses. 
Models were pictured in a kameez without anything on 
their legs. Traditionally, a kameez is worn and sold with a 


salwar (trousers) and dupatta (scarf). 
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While it Is true that India is not a monolith, and not 
everyone in the country and other countries with similar 
cultures follows these trends simply due to its religious 
roots, it is problematic to exploit other cultures’ fashion 
trends that have evolved from their religious roots, when 
this was the cause of oppression, erasure and continues to 


be the cause of bullying. 


This does not mean people of colour cannot be 
appropriated. Within other countries where the majority 
is a population of colour, it is still important to have 
representation. In India specifically, using light-skinned 
North Indian models to represent all of south India, 
which, due to its location, is bound to have more dark- 
skinned people, simply perpetuates the idea that fairer 
is more beautiful. This is also true for how northeastern 
— Indian culture, black culture, Japanese culture, etc are 
being appropriated today within India and across the rest 


of the world, due to its gaining popularity in media. 


To truly appreciate culture and rebel against cultural 
appropriation, it is important to allow access to the 
culture one wants to be a part of in the production of the 
items and accessories being sold and ensure the standard 
of respect is not only held to one sub-group. Every 
group needs to respect another’s culture and is not above 


appropriation. 


This brings us to the next most important discussion 


around fashion trends and how they are perceived. 
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Fashion as a Commentary on Body Types 


The conversation on body positivity has grown 
tremendously in recent years. There is still plenty of 
scope for growth, but the growth so far cannot be denied. 
There is finally a conversation around how health is a 
priority, over aesthetics and using nutritional knowledge 
to improve one’s health is now a core focus over fad diets 


and hiding one’s body behind clothes. 
The concept of which clothes suit which body types 


is based on a more conventional (that is westernized and 
colonial) idea of beauty standards. As time progresses and 
the internet helps greater access to knowledge and it is 
more accessible to non-academics, that desirable facial 
and body aesthetics vary as much as any other aspect of 
a culture and are also dependent on a large number of 


things, such as climate, genetics, diet, etc. 


On similar lines, sizes are also clearly subjective, since 
petite women in India vary very significantly from petite 
women in, say, the Netherlands, where most people are 


born taller and broader in general, despite gender. 


If these core identifiers vary so widely, why is fashion 


associated with body types? 


The social construct of how people have perceived 
changes how we see any action conducted by them, any 


form of expression, including their clothes. 


Since the default body that has been marketed to 


everyone across the world is tall thin Caucasian women, 
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all items of clothing are only considered fashionable, 
if not trending on them, whereas any different body 
type, if wearing a certain outfit that is not trending, is 


automatically subject to judgement. 


This can be seen in how even some trends are named 
simply based on how they are perceived on certain bodies. 
“Mom jeans” or “Dad jeans” are not descriptive of what 
the outfit presents, and are no different structurally from 
high waisted jeans, but these outfits are a product of the 
body on which they were originally seen. 


Similarly, even, vintage, thrift and more rugged 
aesthetics are seen as appropriate and iconic on 
conventionally attractive wearers, but those of other 
lifestyles are seen as lazy and uninspired instead of relaxed 


and comfortable. 


This unfair societal expectation forces people with 
different body types, PoC, people with disabilities, 
people in the LGBT+, etc., who are more likely to be 
economically downtrodden, to partake in more fashion 
trends just to be perceived as hygienic, desirable, and 
even respectable. The stigma that comes with wearing 
older trends in a workplace is often misconstrued as a 
lack of professionalism forcing larger segments of society 
to partake in fast fashion simply to be perceived as 


employable or treated with respect. 


People have become more aware of this inequitable 


perception of the same look on different persons and are 
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now speaking out against it. This conversation still lacks 


the different cultures that have their own forms of dress. 


Having a workplace aesthetic, especially after the 
work from the home phenomenon, seems rather moot. 
The fact that people cannot wear their home culture’s 
clothing, or ascribed aesthetics in a workplace if they 
want to be taken seriously, is as ridiculous as it sounds, 
however, unfortunately, it is a current reality, we need to 


question and counter. 


This is one of the most important movements as to 
how to take back and decolonize fashion. To ensure that 
fashion does not belong to what only one group mandates 
it as, especially when it comes to how people earn their 


livelihoods. 


Anti-Fashion as a Colonial Concept Fashion as an 
industry is ever-evolving, the rapid state of trend cycles 
and change that occurs in this industry is often a result 
of capitalism trying to absorb into itself all forms of 
trends not already in the mainstream. One of the biggest 
paradoxes in this industry is anti-fashion. In the fashion 
industry and especially in the fashion research industry, 
the term Anti-fashion is used almost as frequently as 
“fashion.” The term literally is meant to represent the 
antithesis of fashion, but in more practical use is the term 
given to a very simplistic idea of not following current 


trends in the industry. 


Anti-fashion is a hard style to pin down as it rarely 


is eternal. What is “anti-fashion” today may be trending 
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in the next season? So, to be able to spot “anti-fashion” 
designers is a task that may prove to be difficult. 
Nonetheless, the one name that is always brought up in 
the discourse of anti-fashion is Yohji Yamamoto. 


Yohji Yamamoto and Rei Kawakubo, two Japanese 
fashion designers, who made their name’s known in Paris, 
were the first few to stir up the fashion industry with the 
idea of anti-fashion. While Rei Kawakubo was seen doing 
so intentionally, she intended to stir up the industry by 
bringing in new patterns and looks. Yohji Yamamoto, on 
the other hand, post his first series of negative reviews in 
Paris, said that he was designing out of his own preference, 
and that was the reason the designs stood out so starkly 
from the designs on all other runways in Paris. 


This “accidental” entry into fast fashion, is an 
interesting commentary on the fashion industry itself. 


As Yohji Yamamoto believed, fashion was about 
“pretending to be beautiful.” In his view of fashion, it 
was not about following trends, it was about creating an 
identity out of the plethora of fashion trends provided 
to you. His and Rei Kawakumbo’s work did often call 
back to their Japanese heritage, with the kimono-esque 
draping, but with the early 1990s focusing mostly on 
occidental fashion and colour, their loose-fitting black 


looks were considered a sour thumb. 
“Fashion sighs after trends. I want timeless elegance. 


Fashion has no time. I do. I say: Hello Lady, how can 
I help you? Fashion has no time to even ask such a question 
because it is constantly concerned with finding out: What 
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will come next? It is more about helping women to suffer 
less, to attain more freedom and independence.” — Yohji 
Yamamoto 


“In my philosophy, the word androgyny doesnt have any 
meaning. I think there is no difference between men and 
women. We are different in body, but sense, spirit and soul 
are the same.” — Yohji Yamamoto 


Since these designers became more popular in Paris, 
their influence increased globally, including in their 
own country, shifting the street fashion trends from 
occident — imitation to a mix, now incorporating 
Harajuku, loose fit clothing, and more styles that are 
youth and rebellion inspired rather than inspired by the 


workforce. 


Since these trends have now been incorporated 
within the fashion industry, it begs the question, what is 


true anti-fashion? 


Anit- fashion, much like alternative fashion, or alt 
fashion, comes from the protest in the fashion industry. 
Forcefully pulling your eyes to what has, so far not been 
represented. Unlike alternative fashion, however, anti- 
fashion is a more passive movement. Since it does not 
abide by a certain category of alternative. It is any outfit, 
any form of dress, or any individual representation of the 
individual that “doesn’t care about” or “doesn’t follow” 


fashion. 


Anti-fashion, in this sense, however, unites everyone 


who does not follow occidental concepts of fashion, 
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western descended art or does not have access to popular 
culture media from which to gain inspiration. Thus, 


anti-fashion becomes a very colonial concept. 


Can we categorise those who partake in their country’s 


indigenous clothing as being anti-fashion? 


Countries that are in the present day categorized 
under “the global south” or are low-income countries, 
tend not to have a majority of their population 
participate in occidental media. Further, a lot of these 
low GDP countries, including India, are large markets for 
secondhand clothing, textile, and fashion waste import. 
As we mentioned before in the thrifting section, access to 
these secondhand clothes often derails the way a country 


and the youth follow such trends. 


What trend prediction organisations like WGSN 
and “trend-setters” fail to realise, is that a majority of the 
population does not indulge in recent trends but prefers 
cheaper clothes that they can have immediate access to. 
Moreover, this, frankly a large segment of society, will be 
the setup of influence for fashion designers in the coming 


seasons. 


Those in the global south, especially in the poorer 
segments or the rural areas of these countries, thus end 
up, with their lack of interest in occidental fashion, their 
lack of access to such clothes, and limited funding able to 
support such purchases become the true essence of anti- 


fashion. 
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When soft colonisation cannot reach you, and non- 
consumerism is forced upon you by a lack of economic 
sustainability, the poor are those who represent true 


individual agency and protest. 


This is what Yohji Yamamoto and Rei Kawakumbo 
fought for with their designs, and this is what represents 


true protest even on terms by Vivienne Westwood. 
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WHAT GIVES RISE TO 
ALTERNATIVE FASHION? 


As we have discussed from the beginning of this book, 
fashion is not only a culture but also about individual 
expression. Though it is highly integrated into the system 
of consumerism and is still to this day, seen as a form of 
conformity, not everyone chooses to take the road often 
travelled. Many, for individual expression, for community 
identity, or for intentional isolation from the mainstream 
partake in alternative fashion trends. 


To describe alternative fashion completely is a 
difficult venture. Alternative fashion is definitely, as is in 
its name, against the mainstream, an alternative, but the 


mainstream differs from region to region. 


Is wearing a Hijab an alternative fashion in occidental 
countries? Is wearing a saree considered an alternative 
in the global north? If these are not alternative fashion 
trends, but cultural, then why are leather jackets and 
distressed jeans are seen as alternatives even in Asian 


countries when the form of introduction differs? 


Alternative fashion, again, similar to the idea of 


globalisation, is an occidental concept that has adapted 
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its way into other cultures. Thus, what is considered 
alternative traditionally, continues to be called so. We 
thus see the adoption of different types of alternative 


fashions influence countries like India too. 


For a lot of people who choose to rebel with the way 
they dress, alternative fashion is an automatic outcome. 
Many styles ranging from Goth to Lolita to any other 
styles, not in the mainstream come under the category of 


alternative fashion. 


One of the more popular forms of alternative 
fashion, Punk, found its origins in the punk rock music 
movement. When those who lived alternative lifestyles 
and listened to, then unconventional music, chose to also 
rebel with their look, the opposite of the conservative 
religious aesthetic in Christian America, was established 
as punk. This movement that rebelled against any 
establishment, including the police, any form of bigotry 
or discrimination, but primarily authority like the 
government, often attracted those who felt discriminated 
against and thus spread worldwide, rapidly. One designer, 
who is undoubtedly a pioneer in this area of fashion is 


Vivienne Westwood. 


With her introduction into the fashion industry, 
designing costumes for a major band, the sex pistols, she 


is a pioneer in the formalisation of the Punk movement. 


Her use of fashion has not only been personal, but 
she has also used her influence to discuss major political 


issues on a larger platform. It is ironic that though she 
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voices anti-establishment ideology and her fashion is seen 
to represent this as well, she is still seen profiting largely 
from the system she advocates against. 


Often this is an argument brought up against many 
of those who do actively partake in alternative fashion, 
is it truly alternative if one buys torn jeans rather than 
continue to wear jeans that are distressed naturally? Is 
it truly an alternative if one wears a leather jacket that 


propagates an industry based on animal abuse? 


“Keep wearing the things youve chosen, and you love 
and that is status” — Vivienne Westwood 


In these arguments, capitalism is the only true villain, 


and Vivienne Westwood is a true testament to this. 


Alternative fashion is a form of non-destructive 
protest, which lets a person’s views be known to the world 
without necessarily harming anyone or anything in the 


process. 


Other forms of alternative fashion add to this 


narrative. 


For example, decora fashion, the stream of fashion 
where one chooses to embody decorative items that are 
reminiscent of childhood, to feel a joy akin to this, is often 


seen as a form of rebellion against the forced sobriety of 


adulthood. 


Lolita fashion is direct opposition to the over- 
masculine forms of fashion seen in the mainstream, 
often being a form of protest to acceptable gender 


representation. 
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The different types of alternative fashion all have one 
common thread, that is, they all hope to rebel against 
one thing oppressing the wearer. At an individual level, 
this helps people not only discover their identity but 
influence those around them to question their own. 


Actively choosing to stand out is the best way to 
ensure that you do not accidentally fit into a system that 
oppresses those like you. 


In this sense, Vivienne Westwood was a true testament 
to being punk. Though she is a businessperson profiting 
off the industry, her acts of protest at a larger level are a 
testament to her beliefs. 


Alternative fashion is often also seen arising in 
countries that choose to adapt to “western fashion” in 
ways not conventional that also stray from their local 
fashion norms. This is not the same as adaptive fashion, 
for example, indo-western fashion is a collaboration 
between the ethnic and the occidental styles to suit a 
mass segment of the population. Alternative fashions, 
such as goth fashion, Lolita fashion, etc. are often forms 
of rebellion against both the western and the indigenous 
culture one belongs to alongside maintaining some roots 
in anti-establishment. 


This tends to borrow from multiple cultures globally. 
A lot of the 70s fashion, in the western parts of the world, 
drew from Indian, specifically Hindu, culture, trying to 
focus on less worldly demands as a form of rebellion to 
war, marketing comfort and peace. Thus, more relaxed 


fits, prints reflect nature. 
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JAPAN AND INDIAN 
FASHION COMPARISON 


Though of course there are an uncountable number of 
alternative fashions, the most popular ones seem to either 


stem from the USA or Japan. 


It is interesting to see how Japan has become an outlier 
in this sense and what is limiting other countries from 
forming unique forms of self-expression that cannot be 
found in the most popular mainstream and most popular 


alternative fashions. 


Much like India, Japan too has a history where trade 
was often controlled by white-dominant countries; 
Colonel Matthew Perry forced trade with Japan and 
colonial history and as we saw in earlier chapters, was 
influenced by the production of textile in India that was 


later taken over by the British (and in part the Dutch). 


Aside from just the trade factors in the history of 
both these countries, there are also other social factors 
that have occurred that mirror each other due to similar 
experiences in their respective pasts. Japan, in its history, 


also has a conflict with the United States of America, 
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highlighting the tragedies of the Hiroshima Nagasaki 
bombings. Whereas India through its entire colonial 
period has faced both internal and international conflict 
with the British. 


Both countries have also experienced an introduction 
to Christianity because of their interaction with the 


occidental world. 


Further, Japan even sees a fair share of its ancient 
textile artefacts with Indian motifs since a considerable 
sum of the textile that was used was imported from 


Indian weavers. 


In the present day as well, India and Japan are 
similar in many ways. Though both countries are homes 
to multiple cultures, it is more partial to its majority 
in politics, society, and representation. With LGBT+ 
communities being legal in both countries, societal 
acceptance and open representation of the community 
is limited. 

Despite this intertwined and mirrored history and 
even mirrored present, we see a majority of alternative 


cultures come from Japan, and none, if any come from 
India. 


One of the main reasons this dichotomy exists is 
because of media representation of minorities and the 
individual’s perception of the other. In India, having 
views that are inclusive of minorities in any sense (gender, 
sexuality, race, religion, etc.) are still a rare occurrence, 


and often this inclusion, even by those who are vocal 
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about them, are more tolerant of these communities 


rather than passionately fighting for their inclusion. 


Though a lot of these issues are also true, not just 
for Japan, but for the entire world, in India this has led 
to a lack of positive, or even neutral representation in 
the media, feeding into an internalized hatred against 


communities that the majority does not relate to. 


So, everyone in India who does not abide by standard 
norms of fashion is ostracized, and as a society that is 
highly social, this limits an individual’s capacity to 


innovate newer forms of dress. 


In Japan, however, their venture into newer forms 
of animated shows, movies, songs, despite the society 
still not being perfectly inclusive, has allowed enough 
acceptance of alternative communities to accept 
representation off-screen as well. This acceptance allows 
space for innovation, which eventually has the scope of 
growing from alternative street fashion to alternative 


lifestyle fashions and forms of dress. 


Fashion, despite its existence and evolution alongside 
humanity and human evolution, is still perceived in 
vastly different ways across the world. It is still a form 
of oppression in many countries, with a special highlight 
in South-Asian countries, and thus is not made to be 


championed. 


In a society that values the collective, an individual is 


always seen as a threat. Thus, an individual that does not 
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abide by societal norms of dress either risks ostracisation 
or loss of individual identity. 


Alternative fashion thus becomes a form of escapism, 
to both stand out and rebel against erasure and to escape 
from the society that erases you, however, it still requires 
an environment where standing out does not become a 
danger to the individual. 


In high fashion and designer fashion as well, India 
remains a country where the market pushes the designer in 
a direction that does not stray too far from the traditional 
idea of clothing. Very few Indian designers have gone 
the way of Yamamoto, Kawakumbo, or Margiella, where 


they have created a new facet in the polygon of fashion. 


This criticism could be seen as true for any other 
country and culture, with its individual differences. As 
what is the common underlying point for all alternative 
fashions is to have a conducive environment to protest 
silently, and be seen by the majority, where violent protest 


is not deemed necessary. 
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LGBT AND THE FASHION 
INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


Clothing in a historical sense has mostly been fashion, 
but on some occasions has served certain functions, 
like protection, heat retention, movement, etc. These 
functions vary with culture and location, however, with 
trade and travel and terror of different civilizations some 


forms of clothes became associated with certain genders. 


The use of clothing, therefore, has in a majority 
of reported history reinforced gender roles culturally 
assigned to men and women by emphasising individuals 
biological sex and encouraging them to behave in specific 
ways based on their sex. However, individuals can 
manipulate their clothing to challenge the gender roles 


assigned to them. 


This has not only been a secret occurrence rarely 
documented but also a common strain of fashion in Haute 
Couture. 20" century Gabrielle Coco Chanel and 21* 
century Alexander McQueen are two designers who have 
been attributed to the freeing of women from binding 
and restricted clothing, which set women as objects and 


not as strong assets with knowledgeable contributions. 
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McQueen, a member of the LGBT+ community 
himself was an active feminist who reshaped the female 
form to challenge traditional stereotypes of feminine 
beauty. He states, “I want to empower women... When 
you see a woman wearing McQueen, there’s a certain 
harshness to the clothes that makes her look powerful. 
It fends people off. It is a very psychological way of 
dressing” (Bolton, 60). In his designs, McQueen, much 
like Chanel, pays careful attention to women’s capacity 
for strength, resolve and versatility and _ redefines 
femininity through these traits. What is useful about 
the idea of liberating and redefining femininity is that it 


simultaneously redefines masculinity. 


Crane argues that clothing plays a crucial role in 
gendering individuals. She claims that individuals do not 
choose clothing based on innate gender preferences, but 
rather are encouraged to wear clothes that will reinforce 


the gender roles society encourages them to play. 


Historically, fashion has functioned in a complex 
and interesting way to construct gender identities, 
specifically feminine identities. Women’s erotic body 
features such as arms, busts, hips, and breasts have always 
been emphasised in dress, while women’s legs have been 
hidden and ignored for centuries. On the contrary, men’s 
legs have been emphasised as their erotic zone. It was only 
in the 20" century, through Chanel, that women chose 
to go astray and show their supremacy, autonomy and of 


course masculinity by highlighting their legs. 
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The slogan “little black dress” is still used today but is 
long removed from what Chanel’s little black dress used 
to be. One thing Chanel had emphasized over anything 
else was the accessibility of her clothing. When speaking 
about her garments, she claimed, “I like fashion to 
go down the street, but I cannot accept that it should 
originate there” (Howard, “The Little Black Dress - 
Everyone’s Favorite”). Since she wanted her designs to 
be everywhere, she made them versatile and simple, but 
most of all affordable so that every woman could have 
access to them and feel empowered (Howard, “The Little 
Black Dress - Everyone’s Favorite”). Chanel’s little black 
dress was used for any function, but its primary purpose 
was of creating a comfortable outfit for women entering 


the workplace. 


Even if in today’s mass-market someone is not 
able to buy a recreated garment inspired by Alexander 
McQueen, the digital era has given women the possibility 


to experience what it is like to be genderless. 


Barthes’s book, Theory of the Semiology of Fashion, has 
had a profound impact on the field. Fashion he argues 
is the product of the social relations and activities that 
participate in putting an outfit together. Fashion is 
actualized through the way the garments are worn. Barthes 


makes a distinction between three kinds of garments: 
¢ The Real Garment 
¢ The Represented Garment 
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¢ And the Used Garment, corresponding to 
the process of production, distribution, and 


consumption. 


Toby Slade, in his case study on Japan, argues that 
modernity stimulates tradition, for in modernity 
progress is constantly sought, yet constantly questioned, 
undermined, and remodelled. “Modernity”, he says, 
“everywhere repeatedly clothes itself in reconstructions 
of the past, recreating a national costume and inventing 
national traditions to authenticate the very idea of the 
nation itself”. Simultaneously, the significance of place 
increases with globalization because it represents a threat 
due to the speed and flexibility with which ideologies and 


goods flow across national boundaries. 


In the above examples, we see how a lot of westernized 
designers view fashion as ‘genderfluid’ and thus, inclusive 
of the LGBT. However, despite this being a great first 
step, there are many criticisms that need to be discussed 


in these more archaic forms of inclusion. 


First, let us discuss how the power of a woman, as 
mentioned by all designers above, despite having quoted 
a removal from sexualization, adds, instead, newer forms 
of sexualization for the female form. The female form has 
often been objectified to such a grave extent in history 
that it is often considered art over human, persona over 
the person. Thus, creating newer styles meant to eradicate 
the sexualisation of what was previously sexualised only 


leads to other aspects of the female form being sexualised. 
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This is also not removed from what is projected as the 
standard female form, commonly straight- or straight- 
passing, white women, with bodies that represent their 
era’s beauty standards (like heroin skinny models from the 
90s to slim thick models in the 20s) but not including 


models that stray away from these standard shapes. 


This begs the question, can even this “inclusive haute 
couture” be considered inclusive if it cannot be considered 
beautiful on humans of different sexes, genders, sizes, 


colours by the designer themselves? 


Though there are many studies that relate minority 
cultures contributing to LGBT fashion for decades, 
the reality is that the lack of representation in high 
fashion, and thus, by extension street fashion, leads to 
further ostracisation for the LGBT and other minority 


communities. 


Not simply because representation is an important 
caveat to any form of art, but also because this 
representation does not end with the bodies being 


represented, but also the clothes marketed to certain 


bodies. 


When minorities, including the LGBT community, 
especially those of colour, do not see their cultures 
represented, it furthers the idea that clothes beget from 
the west and western cultures are the default, circulating 
the same culture Donna Karen began with her “wardrobe 


basics.” 
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If such “basics” or such a “Default” wardrobe was not 
what was represented, this would challenge the notion 
that newer styles and clothes are a necessity to be seen as 


sociable, over being seen as a form of art. 


This same notion is the reason most garment factories 
are in south-east Asian countries, but the output from 
these factories is not clothing centric to southeast-Asia, 
nor is it representative of Southeast Asian street culture, 


historical culture, or even Southeast Asian high fashion. 
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THE VICIOUS CYCLE OF 
CULTURAL OPPRESSION 
AND CLIMATE CHANGE IN 
FASHION 


Fashion is fueled by our desires, and in many ways, we dress 
to become our desires. But uncontrolled desire combined with 
our hunger for attachment easily turns into craving. We spot 
an attractive friend crossing the road in just that right thing, 
making him or her stand out as a mirage of perfection. We 
may not spell it out, but the rush in the body cries “I need 
that too!” The look appears to us as a ticket to that world, a 
signature texted at a postcard from a place of allure. A low- 
level fever runs through my body; “I need to find that outfit!” 
Passion can be almost indistinguishable from a fever, so no 
wonder fashion is such an incubator to that pleasant sickness 
of consumerism. 


Not unlike how Mara bedevils the Buddha, it can be 
fruitful to think that fashion is not entirely chosen by us, but 
it assails us, is inflicted upon us. But does that necessarily 
mean we are “victims” or “slaves” to fashion? 


— Otto Von Busch 
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Fashion is in most of the world seen as a luxury, and like 
any form of art, has its class-based boundaries. We see 
how much of the global north glorifies high fashion and 
its outputs in the form of street fashion, fast fashion, 
luxury brand fashion, and in more recent events thrifted 
fashion, all while still contributing to the culture of mass 


consumption. 


The pride that comes with fashion is often spoken off 
by Otto Von Busch and other experts in the field. What 
is it that feeds this pride, which causes people to either 
detest or appreciate fashion? The answer to both these 
questions is the association with an intrinsic class, and by 


extension, post-colonial worship. 


Since the fashion industry is so (purposely) dominated 
by white cultures, it leaves little space for any non-white 
cultures to introduce their innovations and adaptations, 
leaving these cultures yearning to feel fashion pride by 
conforming to the set ideas of the fashionable set by 


white-dominated cultures. 


As we have mentioned before, this lack of space given 
to any textiles coming from the global south leads to 
fewer options and more need to innovate and reinvent 
styles, furthering the mass production of fast fashion that 
attempts so desperately to stay relevant for the sake of 


human rights and sustainable practices. 


Further, this need for fashion pride that is perpetuated 
by the fashion industry, leads not only to an increasing 


dichotomy between the classes but adds to the already 
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rigid cultural structures in the world. No other form of 
art has to bear the pressure of representing an individual’s 
culture, identity, political and social beliefs, background, 
etc. and somehow the form of art that is so contested, it 
is often even questioned if it is a form of art, endures the 


most of all of the above. 


Why Costume Analysis Is a Mirror Into the Individual 
and Society 


One of the most immediate viewership of fashion 
occurs on screen, where there is a happy collage of high 
fashion and brandless fashion for characters in shows, 


movies, and other forms of media. 


In recent years, the study of costume design has 
become more popular in non-academics. This has invited 
even the youngest fashion aficionados and film enthusiasts 
to focus on costume design as a relevant way to analyse 
character tropes, personality, and growth. This is true for 
one simple reason: costume design for characters in visual 


media mirrors how humans see the art of dress in reality. 


Of course, costume design is an exaggerated version 
of the way consumers access the fashion industry, as not 
everyone has the luxury to purchase brand-name goods or 
wear new, never seen before, outfits every day. However, 
as we have mentioned before, even the non-participation 
in the fashion industry, is, to the detriment of those who 


think the industry is superficial, participation by default. 


Much like the tropes seen on screen, a Blair Waldorf- 


esque character often dons on a conservative yet feminine 
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outfit, often branded that is accessorized with visibly 
expensive jewels, whereas, the outcast often wears 


outdated baggy clothes that seem unkempt. 


Costume design taps into cultural representation and 
magnifies the identifying factors seen in society. Thus, 
it is, without communication, easy to understand how 
to categorise a character, through their outfit, down to 
the colours and what emotions these colours elicit in the 


viewers. 


This standard representation in media, unfortunately, 
acts as a subtle advertisement for furthering western 
sensibilities and adds to the vicious cycle of removing 
ethnic fashion from what is considered the norm, as we 


will see later. 
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NEW AGE AND 
REGENERATIVE FASHION 
TECHNOLOGY 


The difference between clothing and fashion is intuitive 
but still hard to define. Clothing is a requirement, whereas 
fashion is considered a luxury. The difference can only be 
determined by the perceiver and cannot be applied evenly 


across the board. 


This intuitive difference in fashion and clothing is 


the reason for many new-age problems. 


Though often associated with women’s work, and 
has historically been an output of women’s labour, even 
if under the guise of patriarchal leadership, fashion holds 
its routes in what is now considered areas of masculine 
participation. Most high fashion designers are men, and 
in newer fashion technologies, men are continuing to 


dominate the space. 


In more recent years, the study of textiles has 
extended into spaces of film and gaming where engineers 
are attempting to analyse each type of fabric to create 


an accurate on-screen representation of such fabrics, 
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alongside creating a possibility of 3D printing such 


fabrics. 


Technology is popularly known as a male-dominated 
field, where to date, women who participate in STEM are 
considered anomalies, despite all evidence indicating no 
difference between any gender and how they understand 


pure sciences vs social sciences. 


However, the reality of science and fact does not 
change the reality of society and its predisposition to 
men and how these men are seen inequitably profiting 
from fields, which are considered to be “feminine” like 


cosmetics, social work, and even fashion. 


With this new focus on understanding the accurate 
representation of textiles on screen, there has also been a 


parallel development of digital fashion. 


Digital fashion, though a new concept, is the idea 
of purchasing the image of a designer outfit that is then 
“altered” onto an image of the purchaser to make it look 


like the outfit is being adorned by the purchaser. 


With the sudden uprising in climate consciousness 
and call of conscious consumerism of goods, digital 
fashion could be easily seen as the safer outlet for 


enthusiasts in this area. 


However, this, as any current technology does, also 
has its drawbacks. Digital fashion will disempower 
a horde of female workers in the fashion industry, 


further disempowering a large segment of those already 
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disempowered, not only due to lack of representation, as 
before, but due to a lack of employment, and a difficult 
entry into the field of technology. 


Ifthisbecomesatrendonalargerscale, thereisapossibility 
that Non-Fungible Tokens (NFT) will be used to “own 
a certain design”. NFTs have a plethora of drawbacks 
of their own that still need to be perfected, however, 
one problem that overlaps with the fashion industry 
in the present day is the impending climate doom. 
Mass production of fast fashion is a huge contributor 
to climate change as often the contribution of digital 
storage and waste is forgotten in the layman’s argument, 
and this has resulted in a contribution to climate change. 
However, now we know that digital storage is also a large 


contributor to climate change. 


Beyond climate issues, intellectual property issues 
also hold true for current designs and will be even more 


prevalent in digital fashion. 


Fashion remains an oppressive societal structure in 
most countries in the global south, with their lack of 
agency when it comes to fashion styles, determining 
future trends and their ability to only partake in 
“conscious consumption” with goods that have already 


been disposed of by countries in the global north. 


The future of fashion will not only determine how 
society will continue to be divided or can be united by 
individual and cultural representation. Fashion, thus 


in its current form is not something that needs to be 
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championed, instead, it should be replaced by a new form 
of art by coming up with regenerative and novel solutions 
to create an inclusive, representative, and accountable 


form of individual representation. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Many times, I have heard people of varying backgrounds 
comment on any discourse about fashion being one of 
privilege. To me, this seems like a gross diminishing of 
the actual value of the form of art. It is true that art is 
a product often given attention to only by those who 
have privilege, but this also seems to indicate that art and 
fashion are forms of expression so core to humans, that if 
other social pressures are removed, humans do choose to 


participate in the arts in its many forms.. 


Fashion as we saw in the chapters above, is not 
just about art but also politics and society. From the 
suffragette movement to how colours are associated with 
political allegiance, even today is a clear indication of 
how something as simple as the cloth adorned by a body 
can speak to so much more of a person’s identity than one 


can communicate in an interaction. 


We also saw how the representation of fashion on- 
screen is often a caricature of the society we live in, 
and not only does it create a symbol that represents 
different pillars of society, but in some cases gives people 
a prototype or an icon to model in aesthetic to represent 


their identity. 
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India has since the middle of the 2010s claimed to 
focus on soft power in global politics, however, many of 
the industries in India seem to remain obscure. These 
include the fashion industry, textile and cloth trade being 
one of them. Very rarely do we see fashion designers 
create in a way that is irrefutably unique, not only from 
the perspective of global fashion but also historically 
well-known aesthetic of India. This is augmented with 
the national disinterest in the fashion industry. With 
times changing and the younger generations getting 
incrementally more power, agency and awareness, it is 
now time to challenge this negation of the aesthetic that 
is ascetic and focus on growing India’s representation in 
fashion in ways that grow from traditional wear and leave 


a mark on the globe. 


In this book, I have attempted to challenge the view 
of privilege that comes with enjoying art and reframed 
that as an implicit structure in society. After all, it is 
not incorrect that only the privileged enjoy fashion, the 
question here however is why is it that only the privileged 
enjoy fashion as an art form, whereas the rest of society is 
outcast to using merely clothing without it being a form 


of expression. 


Over the course of this book, we have gone through 
the major historical points where the Indian subcontinent 
has had an important role to play in the clothing and trade 
industry. This has also, inevitably, had a major impact on 


the current culture of fashion and clothing. Despite being 
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a major contributor to the changing artforms in fashion, 
to the different silhouettes, materials, textiles, and motifs 
seen even today, India remains in the background of the 
fashion industry, often a part of the production line, but 
rarely seen on the forefronts of high fashion or even street 


fashion. 


These underlined dichotomies in the presence of 
fashion in the upper classes across the world and being 
influenced by the global north leaves India and the 
Indian people in a flux of continued social colonisation, 
where their identity is still subliminally suppressed in 
even something as fundamental as the clothing that is 


adorned by the people. 
With the chapters of this book, I hope to have created 


an awareness of not only this suppression on a global 
scale but also when it comes to individual identity. In 
no world can every person express their identity fully in 
any external form, and of course, fashion is an art form 
that has implications aside from the self that impacts the 
wellbeing of many others, including the planet as a whole 
in terms of climate change. However, it is still important 
for us to absorb the relevance of the information that 
fashion is not removed from the masses, and rather 
belongs to the masses. That fashion is not defined by 
the upper class, rather adopted by the upper class by 
observing history. That fashion is not merely external but 
an attempt to represent the internal and merge it with the 
external. That fashion is not simply an art but also a social, 


personal, psychological, and economic commentary. 
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We started this book addressing the removal of fashion 
from the idea of social commentary and discussing how 
those who claim themselves to be removed from the 
fashion industry in any way are also, albeit, unwitting 
and unwilling, participants. I would now like to end 
this book by inducing the idea that fashion should no 
longer be treated as thus. To counter any misgivings in 
the industry and to utilize the protest inherent in fashion, 


deliberate and conscious participation is what is required. 


It isn’t possible to converge all the drawbacks of 
the industry in one day, but hopefully, with creating a 
mindset that doesn’t discriminate amongst origins of 
fashion, rather focuses on the meaning of the aesthetic 
and allows us to pursue this form of art in a way that 
leads to fashion being seen and accepted as more than 
just a passive art but an active rebellion, we will be able 
to address not only global issues like climate change, soft 
colonisation and capitalism, but even local and personal 
issues like community, identity and representation. Once 
this is seen as the purpose for fashion the assumption of 
superficiality will be dropped that classifies fashion as 
being a covering of the body and become an art that bares 


the soul. 
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